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GOSSIP ABOUT GOLF. 


Ir is curious to observe how even such a matter as 
sport is determined by local cireumstances. Cricket 
may be said to be a natural result of the existence of 
the village greens of England. In like manner, Golf 
exists in Scotland by virtue of the previous existence 
of a certain peculiar kind of waste ground called links. 
Links are chiefly found along the shores of the Firth 
of Forth and the neighbouring coasts, being low un- 
dulating tracts composed of sand which has been 
blown up from the sea, and covered with a slight 
herbage, varied here and there by patches of broom 
and furze. They are generally common to the in- 
habitants of the nearest town, by whom they are 
devoted statedly to the feeding of a few sheep or 
geese, and occasionally to purposes of recreation and 
amusement. Thus there are links at Leith, Mussel- 
burgh, and Gullane, on the south side of the Firth, 
and at Kirkaldy, Dunbarnie, Crail, and St Andrews, 
on the north side—all of them, but especially the last, 
being fine open cheerful expanses of ground, albeit of 
little more than nominal value in the eye of the rural 
economist. On these prairies of the north, the game 
of golf, which is said to be of Dutch extraction, has 
been naturalised for hundreds of years, without spread- 
ing to other places, and this simply because in no 
other places is there ground adapted for the sport. 
A links (there is no distinct singular for the word) 
‘and golf go, it may be said, hand in hand together. 
Where there is no links there can properly be no 
golf; and where there is a links, there golf is as sure 
to be as a public-house by the side of a stable-lane, or 
the dandelion and groundsil where there is nothing 
else. 
But what sort of game is this said golf? Why, to 
speak of it with a regard merely to its materialities, 
it is a game played with clubs of a peculiar form, and 
balls. Holes of a size fit to admit an ordinary-sized 
tumbler are made in the ground in a series, at the 
distance of from three to four hundred yards from 
each other. The player is furnished with a ball of 
about an inch and a half in diameter, formed of 
leather stuffed as hard as possible with feathers ; and 
this he plays from hole to hole with his club, he and 
his opponent contending which shall get it holed by 
the smallest number of strokes. This is all that a man 
of no soul and not a golfer would see in the game, and 
all that he would say in description of it ; but it would 
not be a more correct definition than that celebrated 
one of the sport of argling, “a stick and a string,” 
&c. To appreciate golf fully, it must be studied in 
some such school as that of St Andrews, where its 
whole character is fully developed, in consequence at 
once of the admirably adapted ground, and the enthu- 
‘siasm of the votaries. 

This quiet venerable university town, where lite- 
rary and philosophical society is agreeably mixed with 
miscellaneous persons in independent cireumstances, 
happens to be skirted by a links of more than two 
miles in extent, a fine rolling field, as the Americans 
‘weuld describe it, bearing herbage and furse, and, as 
usual, open for the recreation of the inhabitants. St 
Andrews is confessedly the Melton of golf, for no 
other place presents ground nearly so well adapted 
for the amusement, or which is the haunt of so many 
players. The links is entirely composed of sand 
blown up from the sea, upon a spot where the waves 
must have once held sway, for the ancient sea-cliff 
ia still distinctly traceable along the inland verge, 
although now softened down by time, and reduced 
to tillage, pasture, and pleasure-ground. With this 
fine alope on one side, and the German Ocean on 


the other, the striking outline of pinnacled St An- 
drews behind, and in front the distant hills of 
Perth and Forfar shires, extending from the central 
Grampians down to the Red Head near Arbroath, the 
whole scene is something more than beautiful ; the 
very spaciousness of a view commanding objects much 
more than a hundred miles distant from each other, 
affects the beholder in an uncommon manner. At 
one end is what may be called the Golf Settlement, 
comprehending the Club-house with its flag-staff, 
houses for the makers of clubs and balls, and lodgings 
occupied by the more unfailing of the members. At 
that spot begins the series of holes, which extends 
curvingly outwards to the amount of nine from the 
starting one, along a tract which may be easily d's- 
tinguished from the rest of the ground by its being 
comparatively feet-worn. Day after day, from a 
time beyond record, between the hours of eleven and 
five, have groups of golfers been seen pacing that 
course, in pursuit of their half-meditative game, equally 
regardless of summer’s heat and winter’s cold, of the 
scorching sunshine and the rain, if, indeed, it be not 
a fact which is usually spoken asa jest at St Andrews, 
“that it never rains on the links.” Certainly, if it 
does ever rain there, the wet instantly disappears 
through the sandy ground, leaving the sward as firm 
and dry as before. I may here as well mention that 
the present Club—called Royal in consequence of the 
patronage of the late king, William IV., who bestowed 
a gold medal upon it—dates from 1754, and has at 
all times included the names of the most considerable 
men of the district, as also those of many of the best 
players of other places. Four times a-year, the mem- 
bers meet to contend for the various medals connected 
with the institution ; after which there is always a 
festive meeting. The Club-house is used as a recep- 
tacle for the implements and dresses of the members, 
and connected with it there is a reading-room for such 
of these gentlemen as choose to subscribe to it. 

It is about two o’clock of a fine August day, when, 
after a forenoon of useful avocations, I pop into the 
club-house to glance at the papers, and be in the way 
of any agreeable temptation that may arise. All is 
emptiness and silence within and without, for there 
are no visiting members, and many of even the resi- 
dent ones are gone, some to grouse-shooting, some to 
watering-places, some here and some there. Most of 
the cadies, as the servants who carry clubs are called, 
have gone to work at the harvest, in pure despair of 
so much as one job per day, leaving only one or two 
to attend to the business of the green—who are to be 
seen leaning listlessly against the corners of distant 
houses, as if they thought employment a thing more 
to be wished for than expected. John Ness, porter to 
the club-house, and who is also a cady, seated on the 
low wall near the door, is heard through the open 
window remarking to a passing acquaintance, that 
things are most uncommon dull just now. An old 
gentleman is poring over the Standard ; but he has 
for some years retired from sport, so that nothing is 
to be looked for from him. However, Colonel Elder 
has been practising for an hour or two on the green 
near the house, playing his balls to short distances, 
unable to get a partner, and, seeing me approach, 
he sends in to ask if I will come and play with him. 
This makes two, but a /oursome is considered the 
preferable game, and we wait a few minutes longer 
in the hope of two more gentlemeh appearing. As 
our good stars will have it, Captain Strong and another 
gentleman heave in sight, and the match is then 
made up. There are two skilful and experienced 
players, and two tyros, I being of the latter deserip- 
tien. Each good player takes one of the other kind 


as his partner ; and as one of the expert gentlemen is 
a little more expert than the other, a small odds is 
allowed to make up the inequality. The first thing to 
be done is to put on the light scarlet coat of the Club, 
a cap, and a pair of strongly nailed shoes, the last being 
necessary to give a firm footing on the green while 
playing the long strokes. Each man has his cady 
behind him carrying his clubs and balls. We take 
our station at the starting hole, and the first thing to 
be done is to ée the balls, of which each party or side 
has one. The cady of the gentleman who is to play 
the first stroke, takes the ball and puts it upon the 


top of a small lump of sand, merely to give it that pro- - 


minence above the ground which will make it a fair 
object for the stroke. This is teeing. He then gives 
his master the play-club, which is’ the implement 
to be used when the ball lies unusually fair for a 
stroke. The club-part of this instrument is a piece 
of wood about four inches long, lined with horn 
below, and loaded with lead behind, having a straight 
face slightly sloping backwards. Its handle is a slender 
shaft of hard elastic wood (generally hiccory), thicken- 
ing upwards to the part where it is grasped by the 
hands of the player, and where it is lined with strips 
of thin leather. The handle is of such a length, and it 
is attached to the club part at such an angle, that the 
player, having the ball about two feet in front of him, 
can easily strike it off, having first made the club 
swing back to his left side, so as to gain a purchase. 
The first stroke is generally one which tells well in 
respect of distance, as the ball lies unusually fair, 
and the club used is that which strikes most power- 
fully. Some are so great in driving, or swiping, as 
this feat is variously called, as to make the ball go to 
a distance not easily credited. I have heard that, on 
one occasion, in frosty weather, a good player made 
his ball go two hundred and eighty yards. One of my 
own acquaintance assures me that be has played one 
to two hundred and sixty yards. Much of this effect 
is of course due to the nature of the ball, which, felt 
in the hand, seems as hard as a stone, bat rebounds 
tremendously under a powerful appulsion. 

Our game is for a trifle, as is the general practice 
at St Andrews. For reasons good, the two inexperi- 
enced players, who may be called Messrs Rawson and 


Greene, are aprointed to strike off. Mr Greene 


makes a happy-looking stroke, and thinks he has 
been doing worthy service to his side; but le! his 
ball lights upon a cart-track some hundred yards 
onwards, where a second stroke will probably be found 
no easy matter. This, you must understand, good 
reader, is one of the hazards of the game. A very 
expert player would fall short or go beyond ; but Mr 
Greene is upon the road— to ruin,” as the St Andrews 
joke gocth. Well, but what is Mr Rawson about! Mr 


ball! Gemini! what a swipe he takes—there he is 
down upon it—and, behold .... the ball runs some 
ten yards, and stops! The undisguisable fact is, that 
Mr Rawson has topped his ball ; that is, he has hit it 
on the crown of its head, and his force has been mostly 
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Rawson is a gentleman excessively anxious to do great 
things. He plays as an insane steam-engine would do. | 
See how he musters strength, how he straddles for 
a posture, with what frenzied anxiety he eyes his | 
squandered in vain. Captain Strong, his partner, is a 
too much a gentleman to make a single remark. He 
asks for his long spoon, which the cady hands to 
him. ‘This is a club im all respects resembling the g 
driver, excepting in its face being slightly curved, 
: and more angular, so as to catch up a ball lying - 
in grass. ‘Tue captain is unerring and powerful, . 
and his stroke almost repairs the disaster of his 
partner. He is said te have played the odds; thas 
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is, one stroke more than the stroke on the other side. 
The ball of this side being propelled farther than the 
point where the other is lying, it is now Colonel 
Elder’s turn to play: he is said to play the like ; that 
is, the stroke which makes the one side equal with the 
other. The ball being found deep in the loose earth 
of the eart-track, he calls for the iron ; that is, a club 
with a comparatively short handle and a heavy spoon- 
like termination of iron, designed for exercising great 
force upon a ball lying in a difficult situation. The 
colonel uses the tool so dexterously, that the ball is 
sent a good way onward, and laid in a good place for 
Mr Greene’s next effort. But ah! see a little in front, 
good reader, a treach trench zig-zagging across 
the green, the channel, to wit, of the Swilkin burn, or 
rivulet, which has chosen to make its exit into the 
sea in this most improper situation. ‘The law of the 
links is, that when a ball is sent into the channel of 
this burn, it must be lifted out and laid on the rear 
bank, with the loss of a stroke in the reckoning. Mr 
Greene is most anxious to carry his ball over this dif- 
ficulty, and for that purpose uses the long spoon, 
which is calculated to raise it well off the ground. It 
goes over... he breathes again ... but who can 
caleulate at golf? See! as it rolls onward along the 
grass, it meets a back-sweeping angle of the deceitful 
Swilkin, into which it disappears. Mr Greene is in 
despair, and the colonel looks grave. But there is no 
avoiding accidents, and one beautiful moral feature of 
golf is, that you never come by any misfortune without 
having tolerable hopes that an equally great one will 
befall your neighbour next minute. Mr Rawson, 
however, has been more fortunate this time, for he 
gets over the burn splendidly, and has laid his ball 
near the hole. When balls have advanced to this 
situation, a new kind of play, called putting (u being 
sourided as in lu//), comes into requisition. It is per- 
formed with a short light club, with a straight and 
vertical face, and consists in slight careful strokes, 
designed to bring the ball close to the hole, or into it. 
Some men are good putters without being good driv- 
ers, while others are good drivers, but fail in putting, 
having perhaps more strength than nicety. It isa 
feat requiring great calculation of forces, and of the 
amount of friction which the nature of the ground to 
be passed over will occasion ; and no man without good 
mechanical faculties can possibly excel in it. It is 
often amusing to see how a good player is disconcerted 
by 2 false step in putting, and how eager he is to find 
palliations for his failure. “That blade of grass 
turned me aside!” “ I was disturbed by your mov- 
ing.” “Your shadow on tho green put me out.” 
Such are the excuses daily heard wrung from men 
who putt amiss. In fact, the exigency of the moment 
is, like oppression, sufficient to make a wise man mad. 
Well, the colonel and Mr Greene have as yet rather 
the worst of the hole. But the colonel is a capital 
putter, and a surprising hand at a steal; that is, a 
héling of the ball from a considerable distance. By 
one of these feats he makes up for the misadventure 
of the burn, and leaves the hole even with the anta- 
gonist party. 

We tee again, and the colonel and captain play 
off for the next hole. There are no more cart- 
tracks, no more burns, but no want of difficulties 
for all that. All along the golfing course there is 
every here and there to be seen a yawning sand- 
pit, called in the technology of the links a bunker, 
which a stranger would suppose it a piece of gross 
negligence in the club to leave un-filled-up for a 
single day, but which is in reality valued as amongst 
the most important features of the ground, bunkers 
being hazards from which only skilful players may 
have any hope of escaping. Right in front of the 
teeing-place in this case, there is one gaping in the 
hither side of a knoll, which is sure to catch a ball 
not well raised, at onee stopping short its career, and 
placing it in a situation from which it is difficult to 
strike it out. Our two players are over this; but 
Messrs Rawson and Greene, who have to play the next 
strokes, see others at convenient distances before them 
along the course. The bunkers are in fact a sad an- 
noyance to the novice. The holes in some cases are 
planted in the midst of a set of them, calling for very 
peculiar skill in bringing up the balls. But toa true 
player they are the principal charm of the game. Asa 
proof of this, it was lately mentioned in the Fife news- 
— that a set of natives of tho district, resident at 

, had begun to golf on the government espla- 
nade, and enjoyed their sport greatly, although, it 
must be confessed, they found the ground very defi- 
cient in the proper irregulariti ing, chiefly, 
bunkers, 1 may here mention that the Royal Golf 


Club has a lithographed plan of the course, in which 
all the bunkers, as well as other features of the ground, 
are laid down by name with all the care exercised in 
—s sand-banks and sunk rocks in a mariner’s 
chart. ere, too, of course, the holes are all duly 
noted, each having itf appropriate name, as the Brid 
Hole, the Heathery Hole, the Hole o’ Cross, and the 
Hole o’ Shell, while one, where an old woman some- 
times waits to sell refreshments for bethirsted players, 
is called the Ginger Beer Hole. An exact know! 

of the topography of the links may well be supposed 
to be of the greatest consequence, where the ground 
is so various and in general so difficult. 

Mr Rawson now plays, and makes so good a stroke, 
that the colonel remarks, in his dry way, that he pro- 
mises ere long to be quite an artist. Mr Greene strikes 
next, and, eager to avoid a bunker right in the centre, 
sends his ball into the long deer’s grass which skirts 
the course. ‘The colonel P ys it out with his iron at 
the odds, when, being still behind the position of the 
opposite party’s ball, Mr Greene has to play it again, 
more, or of two over 
strokes of the adversary. ptain Strong now, - 
ing one off two, gives his ball one of those , nas ont 
well-managed strokes which distinguish him so much, 
and causes it, clear arene all dangers, to alight 
about ten yards from the hole. Following up this ad- 
vantage with good putting, the captain and Mr Raw- 
son are triumphant. “ Dat is one hole in my side, as 
the Pole said,” remarks Captain Strong, referring to a 
foreigner who was a player at St Andrews some years 
ago. ‘This is one of the established jokes of the links. 
On inquiry, I learned that, when his opponent jocu- 
larly asked him “which side?” the countryman of 
Kosciusko very smartly replied, “ De right side, to be 
sure. 

‘Tee again, and now it is Messrs Rawson and Greene’s 
turn to strike off. Let them take care, for there are 
two small but dangerous bunkers exactly far enough 
off to receive a ball at the end of a asieas ight. 
Mr Greene escapes the peril for this time ; his ball is 
seen lying clear on the sward at a very fair distance. 
Mr Rawson does his best. As there is a breeze at the 
time, he drives straight for the bunker, expecting that 
the wind will c im the necessary distance aside. 
But the heune bee for a moment, and the ball takes 
a low course, where wind does not much affect it, and 
accordingly he proceeds in the line of danger. Some 
think he has gone in, some not, but we shall soon see. 
He is in—snug at the base of the little sand-cliff, 
where searcely any club can reach. The cady of one 
of the opposite party is the first to ascertain the fact, 
and the gentlemen of that party give an “ Ah, in- 
deed !” with an air of concern as seeming sincere as 
could reasonably be expected. Strong takes his iron, 
and, making the best of a bad case, brings the ball 
spinning into the bottom of the pit, where it lies some- 
what more fair. Rawson plays it out at tio more, and 
at three more Strong gives it one of his famous strokes. 
The colonel now plays one off three, and even excels 
the last stroke. ‘Things look rather bad for Strong 
and Rawson ; but nil lum. And truly may 
this be said; for observe Mr Greene, in endeavouring 
with his short spoon to cant the ball over a bunker, 
so as to make it fall fair on the green beside the hole, 
has—oh ! ye stars—gone in. Elder eyes the ball rue- 
fully, but thinks he may — the calamity. He 
takes his iron, and, striking deeply into the sand be- 
neath, not only = it out, but places it within a 
a of the hole. ‘That stroke was one off two. Captain 

trong has now to play two more from a grassy poe 
about ten yards off. For this he takes a short club not 
yet adverted to, called the cleck, the striking part of 
which consists of a thick slip of smooth iron, with its 
face inclined at an angle of forty-five degrees back- 
ward. It is useful for tilting a ball out of a rough 
place near the hole. He plays like an adept, and 
places his ball right between the other and the hole— 
in the language of the links, a stymie. It is now Mr 
Greene’s duty to putt at one off two; but how to 
reach the hole, with a rival’s ball directly in the way ! 
The cadies stand round with pont a breath. Mr 
Greene scans the ground even to its slightest inclina- 
tions, and seems to mark every blade of . He 
goes behind, and, shutting one eye, carefully notes on 
which side of the interposed there is most room 
fora chance. With the putting club clenched spas- 
modically in his hands, he stands in a rigid pause of 
about a minute, and plays. His ball just grazes the 
other, and takes its place about six inches from the 
hole. Mr Rawson now putts at the like, and seems 
to have an easy task, as his ball is only eighteen inches 
from the hole. But the least over-exertion of strength 
baulks the simplest movements in golf; and, this 
being the case at present, behold his ball just wheels 
round the rim of the hole, and lies without. Colonel 


all. 

”*T'were long to tell of every hole in the round ; but 
yet, if this were done, there would be novel circum- 
stances in each, for there is no space between any two 
holes exactly or even — like another, and conse- 
quently every step in the playe.’s progress gives occa- 
sion to Arve 4 his play, and probably 
something new in his fortune. Sometimes he has to 
allow for the wind, sometimes for the dryness or wet- 
ness, as well as for the roughness or bareness, of the 
swelling or sloping » an t 
& sort of sweep or curve, difficult to be calculated be- 


forehand, and very difficult to be effected after it has 
been calculated. Sometimes, as we have seen, he 
tops his ball, which is not favourable to its progress ; 
sometimes, hitting too low, he strikes what the wit of 
the links calls the greater ball (namely, the earth) 
without touching the lesser (namely, the golf-ball), or, 
at the best, raises the latter high in the air, without 
sending it on any considerable way. Then he may 
stand unfair, or he may draw his stroke, and thereby 
send the ball off the course, which is one of the most 
fatal of misfortunes. There is a space between holes 
containing ground of an unusually rough character, 
which bears a name not to be freely mentioned to ears 
polite. Some powerful players there are who can, in 
the words of a clever local poem, send a ball “smack 
over at one immortal go ;” lighting upon a fine 
expanse beyond called the Elysian Fieds. But the 
penalty of failure is so great, in consequence of the 
vast sand-pits lying below, that most players, even of 
_ skill, are content to take a somewhat less rough 

y-course, which they generally pass over at two 
stro at most. ‘There is another 


kes, or three hole, 
from which the first stroke sends the ball over a hil- 
lock in front, with numerous pitfalls beyond, which 
are = to be ezcaped by mere favour of fortune. 
Then are furzy places, where, when a man 
sends his ball, his antagonist asks if he designs to 
go a-hare-hunting . . . and, in fact, there is a tradi- 
tion amongst the cadies, of an errant player having 
one day killed a hare with his ball. Too often, when 
a ball falls in such a place, it is never more seen. 
There are also rushy places most easy to be got into, 
but most consumedly difficult to get out of, the stalks 
of that herbage blunting the strokes of the heaviest 
clubs : here an antagonist, if too polite to fall a-laugh- 
ing, is sure at least to whistle up the first bar or two 
of “Green grow the rashes O !” for a gentle joke is 
dearly loved at golf. ‘There is one hole placed only at. 
the distance of one full stroke from t pom, oe 
with tremendous bunkers between, into which inex- 
perienced players can scarcely avoid falling. It is 
amongst the marvellous stories of the links that a 
deceased professor of the university once holed his 
ball here at one stroke, an event against which the 
chances must have been pong great indeed; yet. 
he, after all, lost the hole, as he could not find hi 
ball till it was too late. A tolerably good player 
would be glad to do it at three, and a tyro, if unfor- 
tunate in the sand pits, would perhaps take so many 
as half a dozen. It may here be observed, that’ the 
whole round of the course—eighteen holes in all—is 
generally done by good players at from 100 to 105 
strokes, though there are instances of its being done 
at so few as 90, and even, if cadies speak truth, at 87. 
I must, by the way, remark of cadies, that they are 
generally a faithful and zealous class of servants. ‘They 
take the keenest interest in the play of their tempo- 
rary master, carefully directing him if unskilful, gently 
counselling him if otherwise, and always feeling deeply 
both his successes and his failures. I have hearda 
eady sigh with genuine grief at a false stroke of his 
employer, and often observed that those against whose 
masters the game is going, walk along in as dispirited 
a condition as if the loss were their own. Some of 
them are extremely good players, having perhaps had 
the advantage of learning the game in their earliest 
boyhood. ‘here is a ball-maker, Allan Robertson by 
name, who, besides having the highest character for 
his wares, is reputed to be the best player at St An- 
drews, and consequently in Scotland—I may as well 
add, in the world! This is an eminence which golfers 
must needs admire ; and in the little world of the 
links, men of estate and title will be heard speaking 
of worthy Allan as if he were a kind of king amongst. 
them. 
I have here chanced to advert toa day when only 
one match is out ; but often there may be seen five 
or six playing along after one another—occasion- 
ing such a pell-mell of balls, that = promenaders 
are fain to give the course a wide berth. Some men 
of leisure are out every day,and never make less than 
two rounds before dinner, often three, each round 
being a walk of four miles, to say nothing of the exer- 
cise of playing, so that it may well be supposed the 
golfers are a healthy people. Generally, they are 
quiet country gentlemen, or retired officers of the 
army or navy ; but several of the professors also play. 
To judge from the perseverance of its votaries, the 
game is a most fascinating one :—only, perhaps, too 
much 80, if it be true, which the non-golfing world 
allege, that genuine denizens of the links can con- 
verse during the evenings upon no other subject ; 
but this I am inclined to think something of a 
calumny. They usually continue to enjoy it to an 
advanced age, the healthiness of the exercise being 
itself favourable to longevity ; and there is at least 
one authentic instance of a tleman playing till 
considerably past eighty. W unable any lon 
to play in the usual manner, they resort to whiat 
are called the short holes—a series placed in a small 
cirele near the golf-house, where, of course, the 
lay consists of putting alone. This breaks the fall 
from the high estate of the long-hole play ; and one 
regards a couple of seniors at the short holes with 
like the same mixture of re | 
and ‘action with which he sees a set of good 
hunters turned out into a comfortable park. 
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can also pop along the green for a hole or two 
| and make remarks on the play of 
) dern times in comparison with that of the great hands 
s 


“ NEWFOUNDLAND IN 1842.”* 


Tue observant and industrious officer of the British 
army, who lately published the fruits of his inquiries 
into the state of the Canadas during a residence there 
of some years, has just produced a sequel to that 
work, under the title of “ Newfoundland in 1842.” 
Tis two volumes on Newfoundland contain a careful 
and well-written statement of facts respecting the 
island and its inhabitants. 

Newfoundland is the largest of the islands lying in 
the mouth of the St Lawrence. It seems to have been 
formed, not as great rivers usually form deltoid tracts 
of land at their outlets, but simply and directly by the 
bursting of the St Lawrence stream from some /pre- 
existing inland lake, thus isolating the present isle for 
ever from the continent. The island is situated in lati- 
tude 50 degroes north, and between 50 and 60 degrees of 
west longitude. It is of a triangular shape, measures 
about 1000 miles in circumferenec, and is nearly 300 
miles broad at some points. The coasts, and many 
parts of the interior, are elevated and rugged, and deep 
‘bays and creeks indent the shores. The present popu- 
lation is estimated by Sir R. H. Bonnycastle to amount 
to 100,000 persons, of whom between 80,000 and 90,000 
are of British descent, the remainder being composed 
of French residents, and a hundred or two individuals 
of Indian blood. The capital of Newfoundland is St 
John’s, a city placed on the east of the island, and 
surrounded by a district containing in all 18,000 inha- 
bitants, the civic population included. There are 
several other towns of rising consequence on the 


Newfoundland is chiefly famous for the rich cod- 
fisheries on its coasts, and forits dogs. Regarding the 
latter, Sir Richard Bonnycastle tells us enough to show 
that the practice of sending for Newfoundland pups 
to the native land of the race is now a very vain pro- 
ceeding. In the time of the Indians and early settiers, 
the island-dogs wore noble and valued animals, being 
the only beasts of burden in the region. The breed, 
however, has now degenerated ; and it is “ well for the 
poor spurious descendant of the famed Newfoundland 
dog,” says Sir Richard, “ that he is so rapidly yielding 
in utility ; for of all the ill-used animals in creation, 
none are worse treated by capricious man than these 
patient and forbearing creatures, which, in winter, may 
be seen toiling harnessed in pairs, or with two and a 
leader, to low sledges called catamarans, from before 
daybreak until the evening sets in, hauling firewood 
and fence pickets, at the mercy of boys, and the very 
lowest class of the population ; beaten, jaded, ill-fed, 
and occasionally wounded and killed when their over- 
exerted strength forbids their further progress. In 
summer, they swarm at every poor man’s door, lying 
idle, listless, and basking in the sun, feeding on the 
offal of the fishery, hunting manure heaps for the gar- 
bage of the seal, and becoming perfect adepts in the 
art of breaking fences to get access at night to the 
yards of houses, in order to carry off bones. 

ese dogs have also another propensity common to 

the whole race of Newfound dogs—that of worry- 
ing cattle and sheep; and have been known to ) 
an entrance under an outhouse where sheep have been 
stalled, and to commit serious devastation. In short, 
half the mischief said to be performed by wolves, which 
are very rare near St John’s, is ee their starved 
congeners.” The Labrador dogs are still fine animals, 
however ; and even of good Newfoundland dogs, com- 
on with these, our author says, “I think, from 
ving kept both kinds, and also the spotted, maho- 
gany-coloured, and short-haired Labrador dog, that 
the short-haired kind are the most faithful friends of 
man, and the best guardians of a house ; and that the 
other variety, with his bushy and curling tail, is tho 
best water-dog, although both are able to endure the 
cold that element, end if left 
one, sleep in ing a 
more sheltered bed. ites 

I have known the mahogany-coloured Labrador 
dog, an animal of immense size and power, to follow 
my sleigh during a long journey upon the crust of the 
snow, until his feet became so chafed and sore that 
he was unable to proceed. His affection was un- 
bounded, and the whole race appear to be particularly 
fond of children ; but perhaps, from their originals 
having been of the wollish nature, which manifests 

1@ Ksquimaux country, they are i 
if not very well-fed, thieves. 


in 1942,” being a sequel 
ichard Henry Bunnycastle, Henry 
London. 


gunner, or, in other 


The account 
and oil-trade is 


eee Thirdly, | them 
e merchant fin 


the 
erel, herrings, capeli -tongues - 
mon, train-cil, eeal-cil, seal-skins, some little peltry, 
with staves, constitute the chief items of M 

of the whole produce is fow.d near the i or ob 
its immediate coasts. 

The traders in this branch of commerce aro ar- 
ranged as follows :—“ First, the British merchant, or 
owner, residing most commonly in Britain, but in 
some cases remaining in the country till he has 
amassed 2 fortune, and more rarely remaining alto- 

ther there. Next, the middle-man or planter, as 

e is most absurdly called, probably from all the 
original English settlements in America having re- 
ceived the oficial designation of plantations ; but the 
Newfoundland planter has had, in reality, as little to 
do with cultivating the soil as an i 
the working-bee, or fisherman. 
the ship or vessel, the nets, and the provisions—in fact, 
the means of carrying on the fishery—which he sup- 
plies to the planter. In some few cases the planter 
owns the vessel. The planter with his crews, 
and superintends the toil of catching and curing.” 

The actual catching of cod is thus described : “ The 
fishery commences usually about the second week in 
June, and is carried on in manned with two, 
four, or more hands, according to size and the dis- 
tarice required to go from shore; most of these are 
mere open boats, and many have no sail, and are 
worked by girls or boys, Most of them have, how- 
ever, four men, who have each two lines placed over 
each gunwale of the boat, and armed with double 
hooks. The bait, according to the season, being cape- 
lin, entrails of fish, herring, mackerel, lance, and 
cuttle-fish, or squids. 

When once favourable is reached, which is 
very often near the mouth, or even iz the mouths of 
the bays, harbours, and coves, the boat is anchored, 
and the lines thrown over so as to reach the bottom. 
Then begins a most laborious operation if the fish are 
plentiful ; for as fast as the man hauls up one line, he 
disengages the fish, or gaffs him if heavy and not well 
hooked, throws him into the boat, and then hauls upon 
the other, having first rebaited his hook, if necessary, 
and let the first fine down again, and so on for hours 
together. When the boat is full, or there is no pro- 
spect of more fish, she proceeds to her stage, or curing 


station ; and this admits of little delay, as in summer | has 


the fish soon require salt to make them fit to pack. 

A chapter might be written upon the construction 
of stages, which I have already concisely mentioned— 
the modes of splitting, salting, and ing ; but it 
would not prove very interesting, and the process has 
been often described. 

The most serious drawback to the successful aceom- 
plishment of this tedious and laborious process, duri 
which the fish must be often separately turned 
shifted by hand, arises from the eas of the 
weather in the autumnal months, heavy fog and rain 
being very prejudicial, until the fish is finished and 
placed in heaps, which resemble in the two- 
fanny sponge-cakes of the confectioners. heaps 
are formed by placing a row of dried fish, with the 
tails outwards, circularly, and co continuing to pile, 
until a circular mound is raised, whose upper cireum-) 
ference, from the varying sizes of the fish, is larger 
than the lower; after which a semi-eonical top i 
raised, and the whole covered with bark, fastened 
down, if intended to remain long, by stones or withes. 

The fish is split, and the liver, tongue, and sounds 
collected into se te receptacles, and the entrails 
and heads pi through a hole on the stage, when 
they fall on the beach, or into another stage placed to 
receive them, as this offal is now universally sold or 
used for manure. Thus constant and heavy ur is 
ay ; and what with theseal-fishing, the collection 
of bait, and the catching and curing the cod, 
in no rps | are the labouring population more in- 
cessanily and toilfully employed than in Newfound- 
land ; whilst the migrations of the fish themselves in 

ursuit of food will sometimes render one station pro- 
uetive, end again in another season poor.” 

The seal-fishing, which begins about the Ist of 
March, is a much more dangerous occupation, being 
followed on the ice. At the season mentioned, “the 
sealers are seen coming in from all parts of the coun- 
try to St John’s, with their bundle of on clothing 
over their shoulders, supported by a stick six or eight 
feet long, which is to serve as a bat or club to strike 
the seal on the nose, where he is very vulnerable ; and 
also to answer as an ice-pole and , or ice-hook, with 
which landing is effected, as well as for drawing the 
spoil over the floes and fields. He has likewise his 
long sealing-gun, if he is intended as a bow or after 


to shoot the 


is often did so d i 


supplies. 

othing can exceed the dangor and hardships of 
such a life, yet nothing in the commercial marine 
so weil as tho sealer whon successful. Tt would be 
neodless to expatiate ys the horrors and constant 
danger of running to northward in small brigs 
and schooners, of from 50 to 150 tens, and in 
docked boats of half that size, in the month of M 
in such seas and on such coasts as those of Newfound- 
land ond Labrador, with a constant set of ice from 


‘the frozen ocean, driven southward by a powerful cur- 
‘abl 


rent, and in a most temperature, with tho 
total uncertainty as to where to find the seals. 

The seal casts its young, or whelp, as it is called, 
about the middle of February ; and as the young ani- 
mal grows very rapidly, and contains a purer oil than 
the old ones, it is chiefly sought after. ‘These whelps 
remain about the ice near which they were born for a 
considerable time, and about three weeks after their 
birth are very fat and in perfect condition. 

In a favourable field, hundreds of them are soon 
deprived of life by the batmen,.who merely strike 

on the noss. Five or six kinds frequent the 
shores of Labrador, and are found on the ice; of 
which the hooded seal, the great seal, the harp, and 
the rough seal, with the common kind so like a water- 
dog when swimming, are the best known. 

Lhe principal object is to secure the animal's skin 
with as little damage as possible, and therefore firing 
at them is not resorted to, except in case of its bei 
impracticable to kill them, the large 

oe | 80 pugnacious as to require the gun, 
the hood on having, moreover, a membrane like a 
hood, which he can draw over his nose, and inflate so 
as not to be destroyed like the others with a mere 
blow, unless he is fast asleep. This seal is very fierce. 
The reason why it is requisite to skin them soon after 
death is obvious, as they soon freeze ; and because the 
pelt, with the fat adhering, occupies very little room 
in comparison to the whole body. Some of the flesh 
of the cub seal—the heart and liver—is also eaten 
the men.” ‘The blubber is cut from the skin, 
melted for its valuable oil. Upwards of half a mil- 
lion of seals are said to fall victims annually in this 
adventurous trade. 

The fishermen of Newfoundland form a large _ 4 
of the lower or third order of the population, a 
class being composed of the judges, clergy, and other 
officials, while the resident merchants and small pro- 

rietors constitute the second class. “ The fishe 


evory ‘tilt,’ as the wretched as the ex’ 


poor is here calied, might be supplied from a 
garden with cabbage all other common 
and herbs.” ‘Though a portion still remain in a miser- 


able condition, the majority now reside in substantial 
—- of native wood, and enjoy comparative com- 
fort. ‘Their disposition is hospitable. After mentioni 
that, in place of hams and bacon, the eeiling joists 
the Newfoundland peasant’s house sustain i 
, fishing-apparatus, and some kind of fish, Sir 
I, Bonnyeastie continues—* But the good things of 
this world are not wanting. I never walked inte one 
of these kind-hearted people’s dwellings (and I very 
my rambles last summer) wi 
immediate and silent preparations for the stranger ; 
for they do the same to all respeetable persons ; 
in my instance, very rae at first they did net 
know me. The good wife puts some tea in the 
spreads a clean cloth, if she has one at hand or time 


whether he 
perfectly satisfied if you drink three or four cups 
tea (luckily the cups are usually small), and eata 

deal of bread and butter, and two or three eggs, whi 
she always takes good care shall not hurt aiges- 


they think you have daily 


the household lamb graces the 

usually, however, a store of flour, and of salt 
pork, which, with their 
times a Y 
profitably employed in producing 
and the former too dear to eat 


portanee. “ it is,” he says, “to British America 
what England is to Europe and to Asia, the 
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forme . Thus, with whist in the evenings, ee ee mere batmen, and have some trifling remuneration 
until his old friends at once interesting and instructive. 
to break short their rounds some pleasant fore- pa which the sealers pay to the me: t who supplies 
noon, to attend him to some shady nook beneath the | great. In 1841, of 1000 sail of good- 
crumbling walls of the old cathedral, whence they | vessels entered, and more than 950 left the ports of | the outfitting being defrayed by the receipt of one- 
retire, remarking, perhaps, that, though never very | the island, leaving out of the reckoning the numerous | of the cargo of po by the other half going to the ad- 
mueh of a swiper, there was not once a better putter | schooners and small craft engaged in the actual fish- | venturers, with these and other deductions for extra 
on the green. eries, which amount, pi ane season, to somewhere 
about 4500. In the British fishery, each year, are on- 
——_——___________________ | gaged never less than 30,000 sailors, with 10,000 boat- 
ee men and curers; and 140,000 tons of produce are | 
_ annually exported, Britain and her colonies receiving 
island. 
formerly, during seven months of winter weather, had 
| no resources but idleness or drink. But a change is 
coming over the nature of society here. Temperance 
made great progress where it is most requisite, 7 
and that is among the industrious poor. Agriculture 
is patronised by the government, and no man presumes 
any longer to assert that the necessaries for a poor a 
man’s hay, and oats—cannot be 
successfully raised, whilst, with common attention, 
tremel 
| admits, boils some eggs, produces a pat of fresh butter, 
j and a large jug of milk, with a loaf of homo-made 
bread, or, if that is wanting, white biscuit, and with- 
I daresay, from expr, 
enough ; and of course fresh meat is seldom seen, - 
but on rare festive occasions, when the fatted calf or : 
y have : 
beef or 
d at ali 
are too 
market, 
Sir Richard, it may be observed in <a : 
St Lawrence, and possessing many natural and 
words, a5 @ eXpert marksman, | other advantages, must attain, ere long, to great im- ; 
| yed. These gunners rank before the | 
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derful regions must regu an 

controlled.” We give our hearty thanks to Sir 

Richard for this work, and can safely’commend it 

to the public. 


A PARISIAN INCIDENT. 
In the year 1822, the Marquis de Marigni, an Italian 
nobleman, inhabited one of the most splendid hotels 
in the Champs Elysées. The marquis had in early 
life been sent to Paris in order to complete his studies ; 
and while there, had imbibed the principles of the re- 
yolutionary party, which at that period was silently 
but surely at work to undermine the monarehical 
government, whose power was then vested in the per- 
son of the unfortunate Louis XVI. 
The education of the young marquis being com- 
he returned to his own country, where his re- 
publican spirit was not allowed to remain long inac- 
tive ; the French army entered Italy, and its numbers 
were soon augmented by the followers of the Marigni 
family, headed by the youthful marquis, who soon at- 
tained great distinction in his military capacity, and, 
in the subsequent campaigns of Napoleon, became one 
of the most successful of his officers. 
‘When the discord which had spread throughou 
the whole of civilised Europe subsided, and when the 
excitement of war was over, the marquis found him- 
self again in Paris, an exile from his country, pro- 
sacri banished from kindred and friends, shattered 
in body, and wearied and exhausted in mind. Never- 
theless, he had, by dexterous management, contrived 
to save some portion of his wealth, which, although 
trifling in comparison with his original fortune, was 
yet sufficient to enable him to keep a good establish- 
ment in Paris, where, in 1822, our story introduces 
this poried the marquis enjoyed the acquaint- 
t this peri uis enj acq' 
anceship of two young Parisians, cond Hurcan, who, 
although brothers, were as distinctly different in cha- 
racter as if they each had belonged to a different race. 
Jules, the eldest, was exceedingly frank and amiable 
in disposition, possessing all the gaiety of heart and 
liveliness of manner peculiar to his count He 
was also accomplished and well-informed, and had 
both intelligence and observation, which elevated 
him above whose fortunes enabled them to aim 
at gaining a more distinguished place in society. The 
younger brother, Philip, was, on the contrary, gloomy 
and distrustful, and the dark shades of his character 


M. Harean, in return, confided to the marquis the 
ehange which he would soon take place in 
his condition, and he expressed a wish that his absence 
ond certain time, as he 
was desirous he should be present at his marriage, 


leave of his host, who permission to accompany 
him on his = home. sauntered out together ; 
and after an s absence, the marquis returned 


home, apparently very much depressed. The neces- 
orders having been given to his servants, he re- 
and at an early hour next morning he 


months elapsed before the return of the 
his" travels much beyond, his original 
tra mue d his i 
sooner did he arrive than he made 
ing formerly oceupied by M. Hur- 
obtaining some clue by which 
the new residence of his aceomplished 
first answer made to his inquiries was an 
ise that he should not have heard 


i 
i 
FE 


i 
| 
j 


fortunate Marquis de M: 


tt | once lodged within its walls, 


ealous, cht a a most imperturbable silence. At 


to have eluded, and who, without farther ceremony, 
conveyed him before the of police. The un- 
i was here informed that 
he stood charged with the murder of M. Jules Hur- 
ean, who had never been seen alive since the night 
on which he left the hotel of the marquis, who was 
known to have accompanied him on his way home ; 
that subsequent had led a has 
degree of proof against him, as part of t! ly 
been seuldeitally found in the garden attached to his 
house ; and that these suspicions had been confirmed 
by his sudden departure from Paris on the morning of 
e day on which his unfortunate friend was missing. 
The marquis confessed that appearances were very 
much against him, but at the same time brought for- 
ward, in exculpation, the absence of all motive to the 
committal of so heinous a crime; the unfortunate 
ntleman was his most intimate friend ; he had in- 
formed him of his intention to leave Paris for a time, 
and on his return it was his first object to find him 
out. But these jafions had little weight with the 
stern functionaries before whom he was now ar- 
raigned ; he was ordered to produce some stronger 
evidence of his innocence, and in the meantime he 
must submit to be senf to the prison of La Force, 
there to await a farther investigation of the affair. 
Here, then, in a gloomy chamber of La Force 
(whose name carried along with it terror and dismay 
to the hearts of thousands _ wretches, who, if 
little hope of escape), 
sat, in no very enviable mood of mind, the Marquis 
de Marigni. He was so deeply engrossed by his own 
thoughts, that it was some time before he discovered 
that he was not alone ; and on ing at his com- 
panions, he was not long in coming to the conviction 
that they were spics, who were placed beside him in 
the hope of finding out, either by accident or strata- 
gem, whether or not he were y guilty. ‘This was 
a common practice in France ; but we will not stop 
to inquire how far it was in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of honour, as in this instance it will be d 
to have defeated the object it had in view. 


The uis had been too long accustomed to dan- 
ger to d its approach in the present instance ; his 
ief arose, not oes t from the 


of his friend ; and as he sat absorbed by his own 

bitter reflections, it was in vain his fellow-prisoners 
endeavoured to draw him into conversation. In the 
apparent consciousness that in a prison vice or mis- 
fortune levels all distinction both in classes and feel- 
ings, they from time to time presumed to address him, 
sometimes expressing sympathy with his misfortunes, 
and at other times giving way to invectives against 
the authorities by whose orders they were ed ; 
but their unfortunate companion was proof against 
their arts, and he maintained, evidently to their 
length the 
night closed in, and the voluntary captives in the 
dungeon dropt, one after the other, asleep ; but the 
excitement in the mind of the principal inmate was 
such as prevented him from enjoying repose, however 
much he stood in need of it, after a day of unmiti- 
gated distress. 
In the middle of the night, the stillness of the 
gloomy dungeon was interrupted in an unex 
manner by the murmurs of one of the sup spies. 
His words were at first unintelligible ; but the mar- 
uis, whose curiosity was excited by hearing some- 
thing, as he imagined, relative to his unfortunate 
friend M. Hurcan, listened attentively for some fur- 
ther elucidation of the mysterious hints involuntarily 
offered by his sleeping companion, and was thus in 
his turn forced to become the spy. The name of 
Jules Hurcan was distinctly mentioned in a tone of 
regret, accompanied by a half-suppressed groan and a 
convulsive movement of the . A few moments’ 
quiet slumber followed, and then the soliloquy was 
resumed. “Ah!” he ejaculated, “’tis lucky that the 
prefect does not know that I had any concern in this 
affair ; the Italian may take his chance; Philip knows 
better than to say anything of it ; so I am pretty safe. 
‘The head! ah! it will not be covered enough under 
the wall! The eyes! how they stare! Ah! Monsieur 
Philip, he was your brother!” Here the sleeper made 
a sudden pause, and he ee 
spirit ; but notwithstanding the vigilance of t' r- 
son most in’ in this confession, nothing farther 
was heard. 

The broken sentences, however, which had escaped, 
were sufficient to rouse the dormant energies of the 
Marquis de Marigni, and he felt as if inspired with new 
i Here, in a he had been 

n possession facts , if true, were conclu- 

ne as to the assassin of Jules Hurcan ; and he had 


his own liberation 


in 
Paris, stating the circumstances which had come to 
his know and begging him to hasten to him, in 
order that might consult upon the adoption of 


measures for bringing the ne to jish- 
ment. The advocate soon obey and 
in whispers it was arranged between them, that, at the 
second examination which was to take place that day, 
a charge was to be preferred against Philip Hurcan 
and his wicked omar mo but, then, some further 
proof was necessary t the mere assertion of the 
marquis, founded, as his testimony was, upon the © 
v murmurs of a dreaming man. 

hen the examination commenced, the marquis 
told the events of the preceding night, which excited 
no small astonishment ; and it was resolved to bring 
in the man and confront him with his accuser: 
Utterly unconscious of the dangerous position in 
which his troubled dream had placed him, he entered 
the bureau of the prefect in high spirits, no doubt 
thinking that everything was in proper train for 
the condemnation of the marquis ; but who shall 
attempt to pourtray his horror and dismay when 
accused of being himself the murderer! ‘The effect 
was so startling that he lost all presence of mind, and, 
in an agony of passionate apprehension, threw himself 
upon his knees, crying for mercy, offering to confess 
all if he were — insured pardon. Of course no pro- 
mise of this kind could be made ; but on being told 
that it would be better for him to state at once all he 
knew of the murder, he confessed that he had been 
hired by Philip Hurcan to assassinate his brother ; 
that the act had been perpetrated while the unfortu- 
nate youth was returning to his lodgi imme- 
diately after he had parted from the Marquis de 
Marigni. The fourder was committed in a retired 
part Ret ag on Elysées ; and Philip assisted in 
concealing the body until the following night, when. 
having gained an entrance over a low part of the wall 
adjoining the Hotel de Marigni, they severed the head 
and arms from the body, and concealed them in the in- 
terior of the court-yard of the uis’s hotel, by 
which they hoped that, in case of any discovery taking 
place, the owner of the mansion would at once be 
suspected, having been last seen alive in his company 
The rest of the body was buried in the garden, to 
which they had 'y access, the hotel having been 
shut up on the day following the murder. Philip he 
supposed to have been actuated by jealousy of his 
brother, who was about to be married toa oung and 
beautiful girl, to whom Philip had previously paid his 
addresses. ‘The unhappy man, having finished his 
tragic story, pled in the most piteous manner for 
mercy, and his senses seemed almost deserting him 
when ordered back to prison as a culprit. ‘The court- 
yard was examined, and the remains of the head and 
arms of the hapless young F were found in 
the precise place mentioned. 

hen the officers cf justice entered the dwelling of 
Philip Hurcan at Versailles, where he had been living ~ 
for some months, he, having obtained previous notice 
of their arrival, shot himself throu,t. the heart. Need 
it be added, that having lived unloved he died unla- 
mented ; in fact, such was the horror excited in the 
public mind by the knowledge of his crime, that it 
was found difficult to restrain the populace from 
taking vengeance upon his body. 

His villanous accomplice made a more public ex- 
piation of his crime, while the Marquis de Marigni 
came out in triumph ; but his feelings had etal 2 
shock which rendered him almost insensible. To the 
congratulations which were offered to him on e 
side, the loss of his estimable young friend, at a aden 
of life when the most agreeable prospects of happiness. 
were opening up to him, caused the warm-hearted 
Italian a desolation of heart which no personal or 
external circumstances could altogether alleviate. 

A few months after these events took place, the 
beautiful Mademoiselle D——, the betrothed mistress 
of Jules Hurcan, entered upon her noviciate in the 


convent of L——, and endeavoured by her zeal in 
no hee to induce forgetfulness of the hapless fate 
of her earthly lover. 


A WORD TO RAILWAY DIRECTORS, 


Much as we admire the great and excellently conducted 
— of railways in this country, we feel bound to say 
that the directors generally have proceeded on a too nar- 
row principle as to charges of conveyance and accommo- 
dation. e might pass over the charges as being 
— what prudence dictates, but there is som 

escribably mean in the accommodation of third-class 
passengers, who are turned into a waggon without seats, 
and are there hurled along like so many cattle in a pen. 
The class of whose means limit them to the choice 
of this d ing method of locomotion, jocularly call the 
waggon the Tub; and as such we see it referred to in 
the following passages in a late English newspaper. The 
writer first adverts to the ces on the German rail- 
ways :—* There are four ¢ abroad: La Berline, La 
Diligence, Les Chars-a-banc, and Le Wagon. The Berline . 
corresponds to our first-class in all ts, and is the 
most expensive: the Dilig has stuffed seats (without 
the division into chairs), windows on the sides, and is 
open from end to end like our second-class: the Chars- 
a-bane, or third-class, differs from the last-mentioned in 
not having windows, and being less convenient, but there 
are blinds at the anne sit upon stuffed benches ; 
and the Wagon, or class, resembles our second- 
class, and is equal to it in every respect. The first-class 
is used by the directors of the com , the aristocracy, 
and families on travel ; the second by the try and the 
middle classes ; the third by a somewhat similar descrip 
tion of persons, t it is more * common’ (to use au 
Anglicism) ; and the h by operatives, peasants, mar- 


| 
| 
served only to bring out the bright joyousness of 
Jules’s nature, whose only source of unhappiness seemed | 
; to be in his brother. Philip, morose and 
- 4 looked with feelings of envy and dissatisfaction 
ripening friendship of the —— for Jules. 
One evening the Marquis de Marigni communicated 
to his friend Sales Hurcan, that he was obliged, on 
| account of some matters connected with his family, 
to leave Paris for a time, during which his house 
would be shut up, but that, on his return, he hoped to | 
be able to resume his friendly intercourse with him. 
: which was shortly to take place ; but this the mar- | 
quis could not promise to do, as he did not then know 
where his wandering fancies might lead him in the | 
interval. The last evening on which the friends were | 
together wes spent by them in the most agreeable | 
; manner, and it was late before M. Hurcan rose to take 
| little doubt that the deec d been sanctioned, if not | ) 
participated in, by Philip, who had always appeared 
as the evil genius of his light-hearted brother. ‘The 
only difficulty now lay in bringing his evidence for- 
ward so as to be credited ; and turning his gaze, which, 
les patel, frog Abend a even in darkness, he felt to be riveted upon the place 
informant, so | where the dreamer lay, he directed his thoughts to the 
.4 was attributed to | use he might be able to make of his, acquired infor- 
p had just listened ; | mation, so that it i t be the means of accomplish- 1 
ing 
| As soon as it was day, he, by bribing his 
whose 
req su efforts 
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ing people 


is no contrivance to render 


sons of that station of life with whom they are accustomed 
to associate ordinarily. These and other considerations 
cause travellers to select their seats with reference to 
comfort, and not to do as many do, choose the Tub, or 
an inferior class, because the second-class is so -uncom- 
fortable that there is no alternative between the first and 


or no intermediate carriage to tempt them.” 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
SIR FRANCIS CHANTREY. 


Francis CHANTREY was born at Norton, a vi 
on the borders of Derbyshire, on the 7th of April, 
1782. His family was respectable, some branches 
of it being yet ssed of considerable heritable pro- 
perty. Agriculture was the occupation of his imme- 
iate progenitors ; and, though not wealthy, his mo- 
ther, who was prematurely left a widow, was able to 
educate her only child respectably. Francis was sent 
to the school at Norton ; and up to his sixteenth or 
seventeenth year, passed his time betwixt that place 
and the paternal farm. It is said, that in very earl 
“boyhood he amused the leisure hours of his agricul- 
tural terms by making clay men, as well as other 
figures with the same material. Nevertheless, though 
the promptings of natural genius were thus far indi- 
cated, he never entertained a thought of turning his 
attention permanently to such pursuits, most probably 
from his having no opportunity of 
workings in statuary that could stimulate his latent 
powers. Accordingly, not being an enthusiast in 
agriculture, he resolved, or was advised, to study the 
Jaw under a solicitor at Sheffield. All was arranged 
for this purpose, and the day was fixed when Chan- 
trey should go to Sheffield and meet some friends 
who were to witness his entrance on his apprentice- 
ship. A full hour before the time, the young man 
reached the town ; and in order to while away the in- 
terval, he walked up and down the streets, little 
deeming, when he commenced his stroll, that those 
few minutes were to form the crisis of his life. So 
the case turned out. The window of one Ramsay, a 
carver and gilder, attracted the eye of Chantrey. He 
stopped to on various there ; as he 
gazed, emotions novel and unexpected were awakened 
within ‘him. The strongest and finest chord in his 
nature was struck forcibly and at once, and the tones 
elicited were so powerful as to drown all the deterring 
whispers of youthful timidity or shame. Chantrey 
turned from the window with his resolve firmly taken 
—*T will be an artist.” 

The counsels of friends made no change in his de- 
termination. In place of articling himself to the 
Sheffield solicitor, young Chantrey went and bound 
himself to the carver and gilder Ramsay. The work 
to which he was here set by no means suited his 

tations; but he found a compensation in the 
voluntary tasks of his leisure hours. Drawing and 
modelling were his amusements, and for these he for- 
sook all the pleasures natural to his age. The people 
of Sheffield yet a of the gleaming of the lamp, 
through the long hours of night, from the window of 
the young lover of art, when, in his enthusiasm, he 
forgot day and night, and all around him, save the 
apres conceptions of his creative fancy. He had 
no teacher to aid him in his progress. He drew and 
modelled after nature, and his rules of art wore the 
rules of nature. His master repressed rather than 
encouraged his attempts; yet, ere the three years of 
his engagement with Ramsay had closed, the casual 
productions of Chantrey had begun to attract some 
notice ; so much so, that various friends, some of them 
gentlemen of taste and respectability, strongly ad- 
vised the young artist to go to London, and apply 
himself directly to the pursuit of the art of statuary. 
As his kind mother was one of those who had penetra- 
tion enough to perceive the high promise of her son’s 
ellings—a promise which she lived to see amply 
fulfilled—Chantrey found no difficulty in purchasi 
a release from the latter term of his engagement wi 


n, the date being May 1502. His 


exertions. Year after passed away ere he even 
never drooped, nor was his time thrown away. Con-- 
tinuing to study nature with ardent — he 
made rapid progress towards perfection both in con- 
ceiving and executing. He was yet unknown, how- 
ever, after a cheerless period of seven or eight years, 
when, almost by chance, he was employed to execute 
a bust of Horne Tooke, then the Nestor, as it were, 
of liberalism in Great Britain, from whose lips the 
younger adherents to the same principles were con- 
tent to draw inspiration. ‘The execution of this work 
formed an era in Chantrey’s career. mere 
features of the ancient adversary of Junius were 
not only given to the marble, but the sculptor suc- 
ceeded also in conveying with them that expression 
of keen penetration and ity which characterised 
the living individual. orne Tooke was widely 
known, and numbered among his friends Sir Francis 
Burdett, and many other persons both wealthy and 
influential. Their attention was called to Chantrey ; 
orders po upon him to the pecuniary amount o 

five or six thousand pounds. the opportunity had 
alone been wanted ; and when it did come, he stepped, 
by one effort of genius, from obscurity to eminence, 


illage | from poverty to wealth. 


Chantrey immediately (in 1810) fixed his residence 
in Pimlico, and erected there a studio for his labours. 
His earliest works, after this period, were chiefly 
busts ; and it is universally admitted that he never 
excelled, at any future period, the productions of this 
order then executed by him. His first prominent 
public work was the statue of George ILI., for the 
city of London. His design for this monument, 
though the one approved of, was almost rendered un- 
su by a curious cause. Mr Chantrey handled 
the pencil as well as the chisel ; and such was the 
beauty of his design, that one of the Common Coun- 
cilmen observed—* This artist is a painter, and must 
therefore be incapable of executing a work of sculp- 
ture.” The remark called the attention of others to 
the subject, and they summoned Chantrey. “ What 
say you, sir,” said Sir W. Curtis ; “are you a painter 
or a sculptor?” “I live by sculpture,” simply an- 
swered trey. ‘The task was confided to him 
without more words, and he produced a statue, the 
ease, dignity, and versimilitude of which render it 
one of the chief public monuments of the British 


hile on this statue, another commission 
was given to him, the result of which was the pro- 
duction of a work held to this hour one of the most 
finished specimens of English sculpture, and known 
by engravings over the whole civilised world. This 
was a monument to the memory of the daughter of 
Mr Johnes of Hafod, translator of Froissart. In this 
work, Chantrey’s peculiarities of style were first fully 
developed. Blin ly following the customs of their 
predecessors, sculptors continued, in the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, to expend all their power 
upon emblematic figures, allegorical groups, and ima- 
ginary mythological models. The powerful examples 
of Canova and ‘Thorwaldsen have, indeed, done much 
to sustain the system to this hour. Chantrey adopted 
and acted on very different principles. With a mind 
unbiassed by the regulations of the schools, he followed 
nature alone as his guide. ‘The perpetual repetitions 
of Britannia, Victory, Peace, Justice, and the like, 
upon our public monuments, and of Piety, Hope, Re- 
ligion, Virtue, &c., on private ones, were things too 
forced and strained to accord with his simple taste. 
The object of monumental sculpture is to perpetuate 
the remembrance of the great or the good, and to call 
up in the minds of the spectators a my og emo- 
tions of sympathy and regret for their loss. Who 
ever shed tears with Britannia, or Pweg ess in the 
feelings of any others of these frigid generalities? 
The sculpture may be admired as a work of art ; but 
it is then a monument, at best, only to the artist, not 
to the occupant of the tomb. Chantrey threw off all 
conventional trammels, and sought to make his monu- 
ments what common sense dictated that they should 
be. ‘The monument at Hafod, for example, intro- 
duces the real party concerned, and presents an ex- 
quisite scene of domestic sorrow, exalted by the medi- 
tative beauty thrown over the main figure. Another 
splendid example of Chantrey’s art is to be seen in the 
monument in Lichfield Cathedral, where two lamented 
sisters are asleep in each other’s arms. The 
grace and beauty of the forms cannot be depicted in 
words; nor can the pen express the skill with which 
the state of calm and profound repose is i forth. 
Suffice it to say, that the spectator views this group 
with breathless awe, and that the marble portraiture 
of “death’s counterfeit, balmy sleep,” causes the tear 
to start at thought of the fair innocents, prematurel 
plunged into the deeper slumbers of the grave itself. 
Such, surely, is the effect that a monument to the 
dead should produce; and if the beholders should 
turn away, in such a case, without even asking the 
artist’s name, a higher compliment would then be 
paid to him than if his skill had been the sole object 


of their admiration. 

The Lichfield monument was modelled by Chan- 
trey in 1816. Before that ti however, he had 
been called to execute several public works, and in all 
of them the same principles were displayed. He 
executed, for the Scottish of Session, a statue 
of Lord President Blair—a work, 


vividly in marble the calm, thoughtful, and discrimi- 
native expression of SS features. Another 
figure, executed by the ptor for Scotland, was that 

Lord Melville. A bust of Professor Playfair was 
also modelled by Chantrey, and a beautiful work was 
the result, as might have expected where a com. 
_ artist so intellectual a head to work upor:. 

1814, Chantrey produced for St Paul’s two histo- 
rical monuments for Colonel Cadogan and General 
Bowes. Before and after the Hundred Days, the 
artist visited Paris, and saw the great collection of 
ancient works of art in the Louvre, ere the fall of 
Napoleon scattered them anew over Europe. Tho 
he felt and acknowledged the beauty of these By 
they did not change his style, as the Lichfield monu- 
ment immediately afterwards proved. A similar 
proof was given by another of his most celebrated and 
truly classical works, the statue of Lady Louisa Rus- 
sel, a child of the Bedford house, who is represented 
as standing on tiptoe and fondling a dove on her 
breast. So exquisite is the simplicity and fidelity to 
nature of this figure, that children of three years old, 
or so, have been observed to address it, in the perfect 
assurance of receiving an answer from their Pree 

Advancing every day in public favour, Mr. Chan- 
trey successively executed, among a multitude of pri- 
vate busts and statues, those of nie the engineer, 
James Watt, Sir Joseph Banks, Sir Walter Scott, 
and many others. uestrian statues of George IV. 
and the Duke of Wellington (the latter for the 
of London) were also executed by Chantrey, who was 
knighted by William IV. in 1835. He was offered a 
baron shortly afterwards, but declined it on ac- 
count of his want of personal heirs. 

In the latter years of Chantrey he was an honoured 
and admired man, as his works deserved that he 
should be. His statuary establishment became an 
extensive and a one, being intrusted to his 
valued friend A Cunningham, » phe distinguished 
poets as secretary and manager of the works. Sir 

rancis for some time had been, not in ill health, but 
in such a condition of body that his friends had ex- 
pected to find him fall a victim to apoplexy ; and, on 
the 25th of November 1841, he was seized with that 
disease, and expired at his house in Pimlico. 

Sir Francis Chantrey was about five feet seven 
inches in height, with a fine face, and an address at 
once pleasing and courteous. At his death he left, 
from the ample fortune accumulated by him, provi- 
sion at once for the maintenance of the arts which he 
loved, and for the support of the poor, with whom his 
kind heart deeply sympathised. ' 


PEDESTRIAN TOUR IN SWITZERLAND. 
MONT BLANC. 


Avaust 27.—We intended, if the weather favoured 
us, to spend the day on the Mer de Glace, and some 
of the other glaciers of Mont Blane ; and, if we could 
accomplish it, to penetrate as far as the Jardin, in the 

lacier of Taléfre. The sky, so far as visible from the 


pose. When we had taken a very early breakfast, a 
ons was sent for, and we held a consultation under 

is auspices. He seemed a shrewd, sensible fellow, 
whose words were few, simple, and ex ry, for he 
and, in- 


There isan analogy between the perilous inequalities 
of the glacier and breakers at sea, for beth are caused 
by the same circumstance, nameiy, by rocky projec- 
tions on the terrestrial surface, covered by water in 
the one case, and by ice in the other. When the 
glacier moves over a smooth unbroken level, its own 
surface is equally plain, and though intercepted by 
gumenane onal or fissures, these have a certain uni- 
‘ormity in their arrangement, running paralle! to each 
other, and appearing at tolerably regular intervals. 
But ice, its descent, encounters rocks, 
or is through narrow open. 

vain. the pro- 
fessional skill of the guide is exemplified in a knew- 
ledge of the parts of the glacier where these formidable 
inequalities occur, and it is his duty te conduct his 
employers by the least dangerous route. There is one 


instrument, however, without which no one sho 


venture on the 


uous epithet applied to ‘agon—no calling it ; 
| 
: resorting to it—there certain 
carriages inconvenient in order that you should be forced 
to select a more expensive seat elsewhere—plans which, ; 
whilst they manifest a narrow and unaccommodating : 
spirit, reflect upon the impolicy and of 
; ose who devise them, and prove that they have formed , 
an erroneous estimate of the proper mode of acting upon : . 
the taste and feeling of the public. The class-arrange- 
; ments of the foreign railroads (I speak of the German and 
4 Belgian lines) are such as show that the directors know 7 
4 how to meet the wants and appreciate the tastes of the . 
people better than we do at present. People fall into that 
class which suits them, and where they meet with per- 
depths of the valley of Chamouni, was of stainless 
| blue, and promised a day exactly 7 to our 
deed, we very distinctly explained te him, that the 
| usual operations for impressing the visiters of the 
eres an awful consciousness of its perils and 
| horrors would be very much thrown away us. 
He had the discretion not to propose cramps for the 
| feet, or ropes about the waist : and here let me remark, 
| that the guide who subjects his protegées to these por- 
| tentous preparations, indicates thereby a palpable 
design to lead them through a series of ones eor- 
responding to the extent of the | va poses duty 
of a guide on the glacier is indeed isely that of a 
pilot, who is expected rather to places 
| than to rescue those who have encountered them. 
| 
Ramsay. 
The future 
he settled in 
entrance upon that great field of success and failure 
was as unpromising as might well be. No proofs of 
oogy | nor flattering testimonials from teachers had 
he, for he was entirely self-instructed ; and at the u 
very close of his life the case was the same, as we find glacter—the alpen-stock, or spiked 
him then saying, that “he never had received a lesson : le in leaping the chasms, and giving 
in art in his life.” No handsome studio, rich with the su pest on ox Not 
: evidences of talent, had he to attract employers ; he beta pupae Sn ee extent of service we required 
was poor, and his works were to execute. He had of these ments, we thoughtlealy accepted the . 
; almost no acquaintances, to leave friends and patrons loan from the guide of some which previously “ 
steep path to eminence solely by his own unaided intends to penetrate to the Jardin, te buy a new pele am 
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reposing 
shadow of the hills, and then we crossed the 
fierce Arve, and began the ascent of the forest girdle 
of Mont Blane, or, as this particular spur of the moun- 
tain is called, of the Montanvert. Mile after mile we 
kept ascending the steep bank by a rutty pathway, 
ribbed here and there by the mossy roots of a dense 
forest, and, in other p' overwhelmed by the 
chaotic debris of the spring avalanches. ‘There is no 
feature in the scenery of Switzerland from which I 
have had more enjoyment than in the long walks 
under the shade of great pine forests. There is some- 
thing so solemn and majestic, and so suited to the 
scenery it is cast among in the pine, whether we en- 
counter it among the dark heather hills of Scotland, 
or on the turved and wavy mounds of the Black Forest, 
or clustering round the of the snowy Alps, that 
one feels his heart less worldly, and his thoughts more 
solemn, in those deep solitudes, 
Where, o'er the rock, the scarcely waving pine 
Fills the brown shade with a religious awe. 

In our ascent, we had an opportunity of observing 
how a French family could turn their means to the 
best account. There were two ladies party, 
.and while one rode on the back of a mule, another 
kept hold of the tail, and was in that manner assisted 
up the acclivity. So dense was the cones of om 
overhead, that only at a few points could we obtai 
any view of the surrounding scenery. At these we 
could see the vi of Chamouni a ly under our 


feet, with the Arve looking like a tiny brook, the broad | there 


meadows like paddocks, and the inhabitants like Lilli- 
putians. At some other points we saw, glimmerin 
the dark foliage, the broad white masses 
r,and the dark rocks rising here and there 
from its surface. At length we reached the edge of 
the forest, and“ooked down from a range of rocks on 
the mighty ocean of ice to which we were about to 
commit ourselves. Here there is a house of refresh- 
ment, called the Pavilion. After we had passed it a 
mile or two, and while we were seated contemplating 
the view, there came to us two beautiful ki 
most gracefully-formed creatures of the kind I had 
ever seen—clamorously demanding marks of attention 
from us. One of them was fawn-coloured, and the 
- other pure white. The latter had taken a peculiar 
fancy to me—it scraped me with its sharp little hoofs 
till Divas telato oxy mercy ; and varying the method 
of its kindness, leapt on my shoulder, and rubbed its 
head on my cheek, to the imminent risk of poking out 
my eyes with its little horns. ‘Truly, these children 
the desert had found nothing but kindness and cs 
faith a the few members of the human family it 
had been their fate to encounter. ‘The milk-white kid 
followed us for some distance, and when it saw at last 


thro’ 
the glaci 


were upwards of 7000 feet above the sea level, and the 
a our destination was nearly 3000 farther up. 
descent was a tedious and laborious business. We 
had to work our way down the sides of rocks, wita 
occasional notches cut in them to facilitate the pro- 
gress, and then we had to cross the moraine of the 
glacier. The moraine is a heap of rubbish—if stones 
or rocks sometimes eighty or a hundred feet high can 
admit of so depreciatory an appellative—ran; toa 
or less extent, along side of each glacier. 

tis, in fact, the hard stream of ice depositing upon 
its border its still harder seum of rock. In the caso 


those deep ver which form grooves between | su 


the spowy summi 


rmed in the ions b the fall 
in upper regions by 
y the ref, tion of those 
ter whieh may have been 
sun, gradually find their way 
thus descend the mountain side, 
stream into the temperate 
rtion of the glacier is in a tem- 
warmer than that of perpetual — 


ES 
> 


@ river, its bulk is supplied from 
its great thie 


with a loeal freezing temperature in all its 
with the exception of a stratum on its upper 
at its lower surface. ‘The former is only 

and melted by the heat of the 


RE 


| 


summer sun ; the latter is kept in a state of 
fusion by the internal warmth or ie of the earth 
Es thas happens thet the lower stratum, os it wore, of 


which i 


are 
that t her portion of every glacier is triturated 
into a succession of caverns, so that the superincum- 
bent mass, like the strata over an exhausted coal field, 
is supported on a multitude of pillars ; but the visiters 
who return after a descent into these regions of ice 
and torrent, where death meets them in so many 
forms, have been too scanty to provide much informa- 
tion about its mysterious terrors. There are two 
principles of motion almost perpetually at work in the 
as ; the one, the simply mechanical operation of a 
escent from the higher to the lower regions—a mo- 
tion so slow, that it will take centuries to convey a 
stone for a few miles in this slothfu] but irresisti 
vehicle. The other aoe of motion is in the 
chemical influence of the alternate freezing and 
solution of portions of the mass according to the 
change in temperature, and the subsidiary agents set 
at work by the same phenomena, namely, the escape 
of compressed air h the cracks in the ice, and 
the torrents set in motion by its conversion into water, 
&ec. Those who have witnessed the effect of the erys- 
tallisation of water into ice in bursting vessels for 
ordinary domestic use, will readily imagine the terrific 
phenomena which must accompany the same agency 
in a mass of ice varying from 150 to 300 feet in thick- 
ness. In spring, when large portions of the ice are 
thawed during the day and refrozen in the night, the 
lacier startles the ec’ of the quiet valleys around 
y the continued roar of its artillery. At all times, 
is more or less of cracking and penne Fwy, 
on, and more than once were our steps by a 
loud report, as if a cannon had boomed forth from 
ndependently of the moraines at its edge, great 
rocks, and masses of triturated rubbish, are borne ant 
on the surface of the glacier. The methods by whic 
it gets possession of t relics of the mountain top 
are two. By one process, it insidiously removes masses 
of rock by the expansive power of frost acting on the 
interstices ; by the other process, it boldly knocks them 


the | down with an avalanche, and carries them off in 


triumph. The larger rocks, when they reach the lower 
part of the glacier, protect the ice immediately under 
them from the heat of the sun; and so, while the 
neral surface of the glacier is becoming melted to a 
ower level, they become raised on the top of a 
where they remain till it is too long and slender to sup- 
port them, and then they fall with a crash. We saw 
many of these raised high in air, looking like gigantic 
mushrooms, or, if a more domestic simile be wanted, 
like stone music-stools, on which the spirit of the 
storm might be supposed to perform his wild sympho- 
nies. Far different is the fate of the smaller - 
ments. Becoming heated with the effect of the sun, 
they melt their way into the ice, where they make 
cavities, filled with translucent water. It will happen 
the wator surface of 
the ice b operation of the mid-day sun, goin 
about hither and thither in search of an outlet, ine 
either by finding a passage through it into one of t 
cracks of the ice, or by working its way steadily down- 
wards, reaches the cavernous bottom of the cake of ice, 
and joins the great river issuing from it. Other rills 
join and enlarge the torrent, and thus it happens, that 
what was in the morning a round hole the size of a 
-bowl, with sides of the most exquisite cerulian 
and filled with water pellucid as crystal, becomes, 


ore evening, a yawning rent, hund of feet deep, 
into a fierce and roarin 
cataract.” As the day advanced, and the sun 
strongly on the surface, we beheld many of these wild 
torrents, and a fearful and newer. b g it was to 
look down through the pits into which they fall, and 
see their blue sides deepening into blac till the 
eye loses all trace of the cataract, and sees its white 
foam disappear in the darkness. The rents in the 
glacier are seldom quite perpendicular ; and asa a 
on one side is met by a corresponding recess on the 
other, we could seldom see far into them. Even where 
they seemed to run straight down, however, we could 
never see the bottom ; and it was only b toppling in 
the huge stones, lying in multitudes on t' , and 
hearing their descent from bank to bank, that we 
could form an estimate of the great depth of the fis- 


Crossing a nye with an i we 
found to be by no means so 
an operation as we anticipated. The ice is not so 
compact and brittle as that formed by the con 

of pure water, but 5 and porous. The quan 
tities of gravel and ru on the surface honoyeomb 
it, each icle melting the ice it lies on by the heat 


regions | acquired from the sun, and thus there is a level but 


rough surface, pleasant to the f which reminded 
us of an asphaltum pavement. With such a footing, 
if a man be strong-headed and tolerably cireumspect, 
and if he knows how far he can leap, be neod have no 
dread of crossing a glacier. The alpen-stock is in- 


* Meanwhile, by such and other means, the small stones find 
are 


in the lower part of a moving glacier will score the rock it moves 
tom 


over, just as agrain of sund stuck to the bot of a decanter will 
eoore & table as it is pushed along. It is in this cir- 
— renowned theory of glacial seratches has had 


valuable as an instrument for balancing the person in 
narrow and without it, the passage of the 
lacier bo cortainly very formidable. 
fiappons that the surface of i 
two chasms is not above an inch or two wide. For 


reside. A 
little practice es one quite familiar with such 
operations. A false step, to be sure, is destruction ; 
but in how many of the operations of every-day city 
life would a false step place one in imminent hazard ! 
A slip on a flight of steps will be likely to cause. the 
fracture of a limb ; and a stumble in a crossing of the 
Strand would be almost certain to finish our earthly 


pilgrimage. 

"Ge cxsed the glacier nearly in a direction from 
south to north, and then left it, to scramble round 
the rocks at the base of the Aiguille de Taléfre, which 
runs its sharp peak several thousand feet up. The line 
of glacier is continuous ; but it here material] 
its level through a portion which is called the glacier 
of Lechaud ; and for the reason already stated, instead 
of a tolerably flat surface iutereepted by clefts, this 
portion of the waste of ice is a chaos of stormy-looking 
icebergs, rising horn-shaped and spikey, and affording 
no chance of a passage. While clambering among 
the rocks of the Taléfre, we met the only human 
we saw within the region of ice—a chamois hunter 
lowing his trade. This man was a pure child of the 
wilderness, with all the “savage wildness” of “a dwel- 
ler out of doors.” One could imagine him indigenous 
to the snows and rocks he was surrounded by. His 
costume had not the fastidiousness of being even in 
any way national; it was a simple putting together 
of all convenient and accessible pieces of manufactured 
texture, on two simple principles—the rvation of 
warmth, and the freedom of motion. He had aheavy 
business-looking rifle, which must at one time have 
been acostly article. ‘There was neither obzequiousness 
nor rudeness in the man’s manner ; he was a gentleman 
after his own fashion—for who could catch vulgarity 
by converse with the avalanches and the cataracts !— 
and we exchanged some compliments in reference to 
tobacco and the lighting of pipes, with a hearty good 
fellowship. Having circumnavigated, as it were, the 
dangerous glacier of Lechaud, we descended again 
upon the ice, on the glacier of Taléfre. Here, being 
on a higher level, from 9090 to 10,000 feet above the 
sea, we were within the line where the snow falls at 
all seasons, and, covering the openings of the rents 
of a guide doubly necessary. At one we 
along a steep bank where the new snow sd teen 
melted by the sun, and converted into a deep slush, 
which afforded a most unpleasant footing. 

At length we reached the Jardin, or Garden, so 
called from its being the highest spot where thero 
is a space free from snow, on which bright-coloured 


and | lichens and the smaller Alpine plants produce the 


effect of a garden smiling amidst everlasting winter. 
Here we rested and refreshed ourselves, and took 
a leisurely survey of the wondrous scenery by which 
we were surrounded. It was literally like a bound- 
less sea of ico, from which there shot up multitudes 
of the spikey narrow rocks, so descriptively called 
aiguilles or needles. Grand, however, as were these 
towering rocks, we were bound to admit that they 
were infor ior in their p ons to the giant masses 
of the Jungfrau, the Eigher, and the other mem- 
bers of the Oberland range. Mont Blane is a higher 
mountain than any one of them, but it does not pre- 
sent anywhere at one view so an amount of per- 
0 served precipice, and is much broken into details. 
ut there was a feature of solemn grandeur here, 

which compensated for the difference in the size of the 
masses. In the Oberland, if we had snow and rocks on 
one side, the other — exhibit pastures, or ap 
or forests ; but here, all around us was a wide ocean o 
ico. The guide almost startled us by remarking, how 
impossible it would be for us to retrace the path b 
which we had reached that spot. When I loo! 
around, indeed, I felt how entirely our fate depended 
on the skill of our hired attendant, and that the mari- 
ner deposited on a solitary roek in the far ocean could 
not feel more desolate and helpless than we would 
have been on such a spot without a pilot. But it was 
getting cold, and the sun was beginning to cast his rays 
slantingly across the snows, so we started to our fect, 
and said we must return home. Yes, it was literally 
returning home, for now our leisure for wandering 
was at an end, and, some twelve hundred miles or so 
from our own doors, we turned cur steps for the first 
time towards them, with the intention of returning 
with the utmost rapidity. It was not without some ro- 

that we bade adieu to the wandering life we had 

leading for some time past—for vagabondism has 
many charms. 

Returning along the bank, where we had sunk 
nearly knee-deep in melted snow, we found the effect 
of the — operation of the frosts which, since the 
sun had hid hiis head, had made the surface slippery 


and brittle. As we went along, the line of the 
sun’s rays, leaving entirely the suriace of ice, climbed 
higher and higher ~ the needle-like rocks, and 
them in a ish-purple light, which grew — 
warmer and warmer as the rim of shadow rose } 


1 
’ 


for the purpose, as this one expedition will fully 
exhaust its capabilities for use. : 
| lock, owever, it slopes down gr y on either 
side, as the roof of a house does from the apex to the ’ | 
edge of the wall ; on this slope, when the cavern is ¢ | 
not wide, it is easy to walk with the body slanting 4 
over the abyss, and balanced by sticking the alpen- 
| 
| 
that part we must, it looked after us most wistfully 
and affectionately from the top of a small rock as long | 
as we were in sight. When we reached the point 
, where we were to descend upon the ice, we were told ; 
that we had then walked three leagues or nine miles 
from Chamouni, and were half wey to the Jardin. We 
of the Mer de Glace, the moraine is on a prodigious 
scale—it is a little mountain range of itself, with its 
valleys and precipices. 
And now, letting it be understood that we have our 
feet on the ice, instead of detailing individually, as it 
: ecourred, every object and incident that might seem | 
worthy of notice, to in | 
2 collective and general view of the objects most likely | 
! to attract the attention of the traveller on the glacier. 
have an pepestanley in jumns of the publi- | 
eation in which it appears, of making themselves ac- | 
oa with the natural history of glaciers. They | 
in 
| 
its Own Inherent coldness pro- | 
| 
carried about in ‘ noe with ite motions. A stone thus stuck 
| | 
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their summits. The at the same time 


wise than by saying, 
Thad ever sen before say 
son with its heaven ess. 
in deep thadow when’ we clomb the roc barrier 
of the Mer de Glace, and so varied and full of interest 
had been our excursion, that it was difficult to believe 
we had walked eighteen miles on the ice. The shade 
of the trees gave addition to the gloom, and we passed 
down the forest girdle in deep darkness. It was ten 
o’clock when we reached the brilliant and 
inn at Chamouni, and we had oceupied between 
and sixteen hours in the excursion. 5 
Of our journey homewards through aan 
described, nothing, it is presumed, need be said ; and 
so here finishes ase rough notes of our pedestrian 
excursion in Switzerland and Savoy. 


e hill side 


PROPOSED FOURTH COLONY IN NEW 
ZEALAND. 
Tue New Zealand Company has now established three 
distinct settlements in that region, all of whieh may be 
presumed to be prospering, since nothing to the con- 
trary purport ever obtrudes itself upon public notice. 
We have not for some time been attending to the 
proceedings connected with this great effort in coloni- 
sation, but we believe these have been characterised 
by extraordinary activity, and that the original plans 
of the company have been in all respects honourably 
adhered to. Our attention has now been drawn by 
the proposal of a fourth settlement, in which, it ap- 
pears to us, a remarkable advance is made towards 
that perfect facilitation to the effiux of our population 
into the waste territories of the British crown, which 
seems to be generally held as desirable in the present 
posture of our affairs. 

A great evil, or at least a monstrous inconvenience, 
has been experienced in every one of the recent Aus- 
tralian settlements, and all those of the New Zealand 
archipelago, in the arrival of great numbers of settlers 
upon the ground before the lands had been surveyed, 
or any other preparation made for them. One or two 
years were in general lost before the survey alone was 
completed ; during which time, the settlers could 
exercise scarcely any productive industry, and were 
obliged to spend their capital upon high-priced articles 
of necessity imported from the home country. In one 
instance, at least, this delay gave occasion to a land- 
jobbing and speculative system, which has east a shade 
over the first of the colony, and laid the founda- 
tion perhaps of habits which it may require much time 
to get quit of. We have always felt the force of this 
obstruction to colonisation, but supposed that it was 
just one of those difficulties which could not be over- 
come, and which it was therefore necessary to submit 
to. We find, however, that this view has not been every- 
where adopted. A plan for it has been 
suggested by Mr George Rennie, late M.P. for I 
ak who, we suppose, must be considered as the 
author of the proposal for a fourth colony in New 
Zealand, since he takes the lead in proposing it to the 
New Zealand Com . Mr Rennie is of a family 
famous in the annals of Scottish agrieulture—a family 
who have also earned a high name in science and art : 
he is himself a practical agricult sculptor, versed 
in the useful sister art of architecture, with a capacit 
for business, and willing to employ his capital as well 
as energies in a career that promises to blend public 
usefulness with profitable investment.”* His scheme 
is proposed in a letter to the company, of date the 


28th of July 1842. 

Mr Rennie p that this fourth settlement 
shall be made upon the east shore of the Middle Island, 
which “ presents the very important advantage of hav- 
ing been already examined, and found to comprise an 
ample extent of fertile land, and to contain several 
safe and commodious harbours.” He continues—* An 
advantageous site for the new settlement being in the 
first instance secured, we propose that the com 
commence their operations by sending out a prelime, 
nary expedition, consisting of surveyors, civil engi- 
neers, mechanics, and a few agrieufturel labourers. 
On the arrival of the preliminary expedition at its 
destination, the surveyors should proceed to lay out 
the town, and the engineers to construct a landing- 
place, a wharf, and a road from the wharf to the centre 
of the town. At the same time, a of the me- 
chanics should be e 


t perha employed in 
a chareh and a sc And while 
operations are in 


these seve 


sufficient time has elapsed for the proximate comple- 
tion of these ii i or some of them, 


from this country. 
Under ts, the new settlement will 
present a field for the immediate commencement of 


roductive industry. The impediments to early pro- 
a which oceurred in the first experimental colonies 
will be romovod ; the Inbour and cost of pyre lay 
conveying the goods of the scttlers will be abridged ; 
the settlers, on their arrival, will not be exposed to 
Hardship and privation ; o- will be at once 
upon their locations, and will be en to purehase 
at moderate prices the seed and stock previously pro- 
vided by the company. The capital which ought to 
be devoted to ‘mmnediate cultivation will not be ex- 
ported for the hase of provisions. The settlement 
will be made from the first an appropriate residence 
for a civilised ity.” 

The mode of proceeding is thus explained :—It is 
proposed that the company shall select 100,600 acres 
of land for the settlement. The 600 acres are to form 
a town, 200 being reserved for roads, streets, public 
works, &e., and i in 1600 lots of a quarter 
of an acre each. To 1000 of these lots will be attached 
80 acres, making up in acres. 

600 town lots a L25 and the 1000 lots of all 
three kinds of land at L.125 each, will bring L.140,000, 
whieh it is proposed to employ in this manner, namely, 
L.40,000 for defraying expenses not otherwise charge- 
able, for guarding against unforeseen difficulties, and 
for the company’s commission m the transac- 
tion ; and L.100. for the expenses of surveys and 
management, the formation of roads, wharfs, bridges, 
and buildings for the rece 
and for emigration. Mr ie adds—*“ By ar- 
rangement, after setting aside an adequate sum for 
the company’s expenses and remuneration, the 
fund of Tr.100,000 will be employed in defraying the 
expense of the save and management, in sending 
out labour to the colony, and in effeeting those im- 
provements by which labour is abridged. ‘This ar- 
rangement will be found more beneficial to the capi- 
talist who employs labour, than that of devoting a 

er portion of, the’ proceeds of the land-sales to 
emigration, as was done in the former settlements 
founded by the company. The quantity of work per- 
formed by two labourers, in a settlement provided 
with wharfs, roads, and bridges, will be ter than 
that which could be performed by those labourers on 
a settlement not provided with t important faci- 
lities for rendering industry effective. Immediate la- 
bour, when not aided by the results of previous labour, 
can accomplish little: when the means of communi- 
cation are imperfect, a great portion of the available 
labour of the community must be devoted not to im- 
mediate produetion, but to overcoming the difficulty 
of transport. Estimated not — number of hands, 
but by the quantity of work, the actual supply of la- 
bour will be increased by diverting a portion of the 
proceeds of the land-sales from emigration to the exe- 
eution of works by which labour is abridged.” 

Mr Rennie makes his proposition “on behalf of a 
body of persons who contemplate the formation of a 
settlement” on the plan which he describes ; and the 
company, in its answer, expresses its readiness to enter 
upon the scheme, provided that the government will 
consent to it “upon such terms as will afford a rea- 
sonable remuneration for the responsibilities and risk 


of is understood 
to i or Lo of seeuring that the 
os oe shall be independent of the governor, Captain 
n, of whose proceedings, it would appear, the 
company have hitherto found cause to complain. 
hatever may be the made, or the 
success of the scheme in this icular instance, we 


think there can be little doubt that the scheme itself 


bespeaks an immense step forward in the policy of an 
qnlarged of ahd, such, merits 
the approbation of the public. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF HOLKHAM, 1830. 


Having accepted an invitation to spend the Ist of 
tember at Holkham, we arrived there at nine o'clock, x 
after being greeted with a hearty welcome by Mr Coke, 
were introduced to Lady Anne and her sister Lady Mary, 
with whom, and a party of nine en, who had been 
invited to meet us, we sat dowh to breakfast ; and the 
kind attentions of our host and hostess soon made us feel 


of horses, to convey himself farming 
crop of barley, every facility was afforded us by our kind 
eared to be to 
were Geet desired to atop near of the North 
facts of the su ity 


costing the same as the one ; and when killed, the two 
weighed 140 stone, while the short-horned beast only 
weighed 110 stone, and it had eaten more food than the 
two Devons. Mr Coke considers the North Devons as 
by far the best for ploughing. 

through the park, Mr Coke 

account of'the way in whic 
directed to 7 pursuits. “ When,” said he, “1 


3s. per acre. 
favoured with a life, have seen — 
greatly improved. en I came to it, the rental was only 
1.1400 a-year, but now I make L.2500 a-year of the thin- 
nings of my plantations ; at that time Bs gay of 10,000... 
uarters of wheat were imported annually at the port of 
Wells, now there is full that quantity exported from the 
same place ; at that time the population of Holkham was. 
under 200, now it exceeds 1100, and all hee | emplayed $ 
at that period (1778), on 4500 acres of which now 
form Holkham Park, there were only 800 pag hyd I 
have since planted 2500 acres, and now keep 2500 sheep.” 
We were also highly amused by an account from Mr Coke 
of his first visit to his majesty William 1V., whose hand 
he shook, instead of kissing it. The king gave him a 
hearty welcome, and then said, “ Now, Coke, go home 
and take care of your freeholders.” It is worth a journey 
of a hundred miles to see the village of Holkham: what: 
a contrast does it present to that of Houghton, which we. 
visited the day before! In Holkham every cottage is neat. 
and clean ; each cottage has a garden of considerable size, 
and for this neat house and garden he is charged two. 
a-year rent; it was not needful for me to ask if 
the poor men valued their ; the absence of weeds, . 
the neat clipped hedges which surrounded them, and the 
excellent crops which they exhibited, told me, in lan- 
guage I could not misunderstand, that they were highly 
prized by their possessors. I wish that all those gentle- 
suffer cot be without comfort 
of a garden, cou! prevailed upon to visit the village of 
Holkham, and to follow the pote oo example which is 
there set them. In the eentre of the village is a school, 
which is under the iar care of Lady Anne. Such, 
indeed, is the attention bestowed upon this village, suck 
the anxiety on the part of its owner and his lady that its. 
inhabitants should eat the bread of industry and peace, 
that, were I to judge only from outward circumstances, 
I should at once say the inhabitants of this village must 
be happy. While looking at the oe of potatoes in the 
gardens, we had from Mr Coke some interesting hints and’ 
observations on the culture of that usefal root. He in- 
troduced it himself on the Holkham estate, but five years. . 
elapsed before he could prevail u the poor people to 
eat or cultivate it, such were their strong prejudices: 
against the stranger he introduced amongst them: he 
offered them land upon which to plant it without rent, 
but in vain, until at last he in uced the ox noble, a . 
very large species, when they cons@ited to raise a few, 
saying they might do for the pigs. Time, however, has. 
wrought a mighty change.—Stamford Mercury, - 


TRUE HISTORY OF MACBETH. 


Some weeks sinee, the original story of King Llyr, or 
Lear, upon which Shakspeare founded his mngailaad 
tragedy of that name, was transferred to our columns 
an version of Welsh 
ieving that every person of literary tastes wi 
it interesting thus to frace out the materials upon 
whieh the fancy of our t based such superb 
superstructures, we subjoin what appears to be the 
real story of Macbeth, printed from an old chronicle 
by Mr Collet, in his “ Relics of Literature.” The direct 
source to which Shakspeare was indebted seems to 
have been Holinshed, though Buchanan’s history of 
Scotland may also have been in his hands, GE 
was rising into manhood. 
Holi and Buchanan, however, simply retailed. 
perseon in the, play ero given’ 
g persons in the play are given 
Duncan, Malcolm, Donaldbain, Fleanee, Mae- 
duff, and Sibard (Siward), being of the number. Mac- 
beth is called by the historian “thane of Angus.” 
Stirred by ambition, as well as by a dream in which 
“three women of more than human stature 


nosticated that the posterity of 
Macbeth assassinated him, bat 


auxiliaries under Siward, the besieging of Macbeth in 
Dunsinane castle, and the death of the tyrant by the 
hands of Macduff, are all given by Buchanan as in 
the play. Minor incidents, such as that of the green 
boughs taken by the soldiers of Malcolm, so finely 
woven inte the plot by a also noticed 
the historian, and he concludes with a hint te whie 
we 


'y the true story of Macbeth dif- 
from the preceding, which various 
annalists have repeated almost literally from Boece. 
“The more veracious Wyntown,” says Mr Collet, 


s 


1 
beaut. its 
the first body of colonists, consistim 
: pH tion of capitalists and labourers, should be dispatched | 
| 
: let for two leases of twenty-one years each, at 3s. per 
acre ; the leases came out in 1778, and I then offered the~ 
tenants new leases at 5s. per acre, tithe-free, but my offer - 
was refused, and I was compelled to turn farmer, or take 
| 
| 
to him,” and hailed him successively “thane of An- 
ee ps" “thane of Moray,” and “king of Scotland,” ‘ 
beth, according to the historian, murdered Dun- 
can at Inverness, and seized the sceptre, the sons of 
j his victim taking to flight. As the witches had prog- 
Bancho should reign, : 
Fleance cscaped. ‘Lhe 
muwier of Macduff s children, the flight of that thane 
ourselves “at home.” Breakfast being finished, Mr Coke to Malcolm in England, the return of the two with 
ordered his coach and four, with a barouche and a pai . 
= 
_ vicinity of ed harf, an extensive range of sheds 
{ ‘or the reception of goods, and a ane building, 
——as large dormitory, for immediate ac- 
: commodation of the first bedy of colonists on their . ; SARS 
landing, ‘These objects being effected, a portion of here,” says Buchanan, “a number of fables more ad~ 
Handoock, a buteher in jon, who supplies some of | direct ot we was 
| the first families, and asked him if he had killed any | po): To the old Witch of Kd- ; 
abourers | Devon beasts ; he replied, no; they were not good rom history. To the old play of the Wi a 
should be eames in clearing and cropping an ex- | for his trade ; he could only use the best Scots, Mr Coke | Mouton, Shakspeare may have been indebted for some 
tensive subur farm, which the company might | persuaded him to try the Devons, and he so much ap- hints in composing his incantation seenes. 
judiciously cause to be stocked with the best breeds of Proved of them, thes he bought all My Coho’ cent to mar. 
etn After | ket for a considerable time—more than one hundred 
# Colonial Gasette, Aug. 17, 1042, of two Devons against one short-horned beast, the two 
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“calls Macbeth the thane of Crumbachty, which is 
the Gaelic name of Cromarty; and in the well- 
known story of the Weird Sisters, the chronicler 
makes the first witch hail Macbeth thane of Crum- 
bachty, the second thane of Moray, and the third 
king. These intimations lead directly up to the 
several fictions of Boece, Holinshed, and Shak- 
speare. _ Macbeth was by birth the thane of Ross, 
by marriage with the Lady Gruoch the thane of Mo- 
ray, and by his crimes the king of Scots. Finley, as 
we may learn from Torfieus, was maormor, or, as the 
Norwegian historian calls him, ats Ta Ross, who, at 
the commencement of the eleventh century, i 
on a vigorous war, in defence of his country, agai 
the incursions of that powerful vikingr, Si the 
Earl of ope Ler Caithness. With his dominions 
the district of Finley was contiguous, while the coun- 
try of Angus By southward at a great distance. Fin- 
lost his life about 1020, in some hostile conflict with 
Im If. This fact alone evinces that Finley 
would scarcely have fought with his wife’s father if 
he had been the husband of Doada. The Lady Gruoch, 
when driven from her castle by the cruel fate of her 
D the maormor of Moray, naturally fled with 
her infant son, Lulach, into the neighbouring country 
of Ross, which was then ruled by Macbeth, who mar- 
ried her, during the reign of Duncan. We have now 
seen distinctly that Macbeth was maormor of Ross, 
the son of eng hi and the grandson of Rory, or Rode- 
rick ; and that he was the husband of Gruoch, who 
was the eer of Boedhe, and the grand-daughter 
of Kenneth Macbeth thus himself all 
the power which was by the partisans of 
Kenneth IV., all the influence of the Lady Gruoch, 
and of her son Lulach, together with the authority of 
maormor of Ross, but not of Angus. With all these 
powers, in addition to his own character for address 


death father. The superiority of Macbeth, and 
the weakness of Duncan, were felt, when the unhappy 
king expiated the crimes of his fathers by ‘his most 
sacrilegious murder ;’ and Macbeth ily marched 
to Scone, where he was inaugurated as the king of 
Scots, supported by the clans of Moray and Ross, and 
applauded by the partisans of Kenneth IV. If Mac- 
beth had been, in fact, what fiction has su . the 
is title to 


Dunean’s son, according to the Scottish constitution 
the earliest epoch of the monarchy, Whatever 


beneficent administra He even practised the 
hospitality which gives shelter to the fugitive. 
ing his reign, plenty is said to have abounded ; justice 
administered ; chieftains, who would have 
raised disturbances, were either overawed by his 
wer or repressed by his valour. Yet injury busied 
Rorself in plotting . Crian, the abbot of 
Dunkeld, who, as the fecher of Duncan, and the grand- 
father of his sons, must have been now well stricken 
in years, put himself at the head of the friends of 
made a gallant but unsuccessful at- 
tempt to restore them to thew rights. The odious 
crime, however, by which Macbeth acquired his autho- 
rity, seems to have haunted his most prosperous mo- 
ments. He tried, by distributing money at Rome, by 
largesses to the clergy, and by charity to the poor, 
obtain relief from ‘the affliction of those terrible 
dreams that did shake him nightly.’ Macbeth and 
the lady Gruoch, his wife, gave the lands of Kirkness, 
and also the manor of Bolgy, to the Culdees of Loch- 
leven. Yet the friendship of the pope, and the support 
the ¢ , did not insure Macbeth a quiet reign. 
rigour increased with his sense of insecurity. 
pted 


BES 


uries of Macduff, the maormor of Fife, constantly 
the son of Duncan to attempt the redress 
their wrongs. With the approbation, perhaps by 
mand, of Edward the Confessor, Siward, the 
t Earl of Northumberland, and the relation of 
Im, conducted a numerous army into Scotland 
ing the year 1054. The Northumbrians, led by 
and his son Osbert, penetrated, probably, to 
. In this vicinity were they confronted by 
when a furious conflict ensued. The num- 

of the slain evince the length of the battle and 
the bravery of the combatants. Osbert was slain ; 
yet Macbeth, after all his efforts of valour and vigour 
of conduct, was overcome. He retired into the north, 
where he had numerous friends, and where he might 
find many fastnesses. Siward returned into Northum- 
berland, and died at York in 1055. Meantime, Mac- 
beth continued his bloody contest with Malcolm ; and 
this uncommon character was at yr slain at 
Lumphanan, on the 5th of 056, by the 
hand of the injured Macduff.” 


i 


iF 


ROTATION OF CROPS IN GARDENS. 

T have pursued with success for wre years the follow- 
ing rotation ring groan which has been a ge 
exelusivel uring fifty years, to the growth o 
steeahetios :—It was mom | in renewing the beds, to mow 

te after the fruit was gathered, and to dig 


the m of the beds for a path, retaining the runners 


had struck in the old one to bear the following 


without destroying the beds entirely. The usual plan 
would have been to trench the d; but, aware that 
I should only increase the evil by dividing the roots of 
such weeds as could not be picked out, amidst an accu- 
mulation of strawberry plants, I had them mown off close 
to the ground, which was afterwards trenched carefully, 
by breaking each spadeful, and picking out évery root 
that could be seen. It was then ted with celery, and 
every time the plants were moulded up, those roots which 
had escaped in the were In the 
ring I again gave it a shallow trenching, to incorporate 

the , ite in which the celery grew; and I afterwards 
planted the ground with early spring-sown cauliflowers, 
which were all cut by the middle of August. A good coat 

of manure was then dug in, and strawberries were planted 
in patches, three or five together (according to the sorts), 
two feet apart in the rows, which are two and a half and 

four feet wide alternately. These plants bore a crop the 

following season, equal to what they would have done had 

they been planted out singly the previous spring. When- 

ever I make a new plantation, I usually follow the same 

rotation, except that I have no occasion to trench the 

ground. Previously to making the celery trenches, I have 

es by strike a spade under the patches, and remove them 

with the few runners they have made attached ; a little 

hoeing being sometimes necessary, if there are weeds on 

the ground. I lly dig gst them ; and, as soon 

as possible after the fruit is gathered, I remove fromthe 

patches all the runners they have made. It may be 

objected, that it is more difficult to keep the fruit clean 

than when the plants occupy the whole row; but as I 

can get plenty of short grass, it is easily accomplished. I 

am of opinion, that, if the patches had double the room, 

I should be no loser ; for, about six years ago, I removed 

alternate patches from two rows of Keen’s seedling—the 
fruit they have since borne has been very fine, and not 
less in quantity than there would have been had I not 
removed any. They continue to bear well still, but I 

seldom allow them to stand longer than four years. Some- 

times, instead of caulifiowers after the celery, I have a 

late crop of peas, in which case I do not plant the straw- 

berries till the following spring ; but I cannot 
on much fruit that season.—Jumes Murdoch, 


—— 
having put us on the histrionic track ; and also because, 
their art consisting in assuming at will certain characters 
and feelings, the Daguerreotype is peculiarly well ad- 

to take their portraits in a state of emotion: 
orators and others could only be so taken unawares, 
which would be scarcely practicable except in rare in- 
stances. ; 

But some readers, having a prejudice against the Da- 
guerreotype miniatures, may be ready to protest 
their incorrectness as well as their grimness ; and this 
brings us to the point which we are aiming to enforce, 
namely, the necessity for viewing the photographs through 
a medium of high magnifying power, not only to correct 
the slight aberration caused by the diminishing lens of 
the camera, but to amplify their shadows so as to Jessen 
their density and remove the harshness and blackness 
consequent thereon. The i is too minute for any but 
a microscopic scrutiny to develop all its minutia of form ; 
and, looking at the plate with the naked eye, one does 
not perceive the object truly and completely, even in point 
of form. A compensating lens, through which the visiters 
might view the photographic limnings, and artists might 
copy them when requi would be a desirable addition 
to the new arrangements that M. Claudet is now maki 
at the Adelaide Gallery for facilitating his operations an 
promoting the convenience of visiters. 

The value of the Daguerreotype as an aid to artists 
both in landscape and portraiture, is not yet fully appre- 
ciated ; nor is t wd pray of producing prints from pho- 
tographs so gen: as it is likely to become. * We allude 
not to the experiments of taking impressions from the 
plates themselves (which the specimens that have been 
shown, though very imperfect, prove to be not altogether 
impossible), but to,copies from them. A work has been 
commenced in Paris, called “* Excursions Daguerriennes,” 
containing views of the principal cities and remarkable 
places in the world, some numbers of which we have seen 
in London. The engravings are very neat and accurate 
copies in aquatint of the plates, the size of the originals ; 
notwithstanding the absence of very minute detail, and 
the inferiority of the execution to the marvellous delicacy 
of nature’s image, they are beautiful as works of art, and 
of course exact representations of the places. 


MUSINGS IN SEPTEMBER, 


Out we went, we three, 

In loving companie : 

Faith, I mote remember, 

*Twas the moneth of September! 
Haws were red and fields mowne, 
And the song-byrd sate lone 

On the brown bough ; singing, she 
Made amends for companie. 


By a brooke sate we, 

And discoursed of destinie— 

** See you now, how things change 
As they draw near to die? 

Man slackens in 's gait, 

Hair whitens on ‘s pate, 

Puff, goeth out 's breath ! 

So comes the year’s death : 

Verily, friends, it is strange !” 


Out then spake another, 
In hollow accents, ‘* Brother, 
There's a charnel for the fiesh, 
And a grave for all matter, 
But there's what springeth fresh 

e From the first as the latter. 
The field getteth a new green cloth, 
But who knoweth how it doth ? 
And man quickeneth again, 
How or where we seek in vain! 
The life of nature it is given 
To our view—our own to Heaven.” 


—Colburn's Kalendar of Amusements. 


USES OF THE DAGUERREOTYPE. 
(From the Spectator.””] 

Tux Daguerreotype process, as improved by M. Clandet, 
can represent ects all but in motion; a momentary 
suspension of movement only is necessary to fix the 
image on the plate, and a transient expression of the 
countenance is rendered permanent. Several members 
of the corps de ballet at the Italian opera lately stood--- 
or rather danced--for their portraits to M. Claudet, in 
postures that could be retained but for an instant, such 
as poising on one toe with the other leg extended, and 
resting on the points of both feet. These miniatures may 
be seen at the Adelaide Gallery, and very curious they 
are ; the whole of the figure, and even groups of two or 
three dancers, being delineated on a plate of two or three 
inches high, in which the play of the features and the 
minutest characteristics of the dress are discernible. M. 
Clandet’s collection of likenesses includes the queen- 
dowager and other distinguished personages ; but the 
most interesting of the series to us were those of Made- 
moiselle Rachel, in ordinary costume, and with her habi- 
tual look when in a thoughtful state of quietude. Mind 
and character are so vividly and delicately pourtrayed, 
that we could not but wish that the great tragic actress 
had sat in some of those different states of emotion which 
her eloquent countenance can express at will with so much 
intensity. If there is one thing more than another that 
the magic power of the Daguerreotype is valuable for, it 
is this of limning the fleeting shades of expression in the 
human face : for here the art of the painter, however great 
his skill, is most at fault , and it is only in his 

moments that the artist of genius can transfer to the can- 
vass the indications of lively sensation, strong passion, 
and profound thought, or even of individual character in 
a quiescent state. Could Garrick have looked all his cha- 
racters before the lens of the type, generation 
would have beheld again and jen what was given to his 
contem to see once and away. Charles Mathews, 
who dipped for faces behind his green table, and ht 
up af one every time, would have had nothing to dobut 
to present his v physiognomies successively before 


the camera to have them refl in that 
¢ instance actors in Rachel 


THE ENGLISH ABROAD. 

The Russians and the English are the two great travel- 
ling nations, and they are the only two who travel in the 
large, heavy, family coach, though the latter seem to be 
giving up that heavy machine which one cannot see out 
of. One of these carriages arrived two nights ago, and 
there was an immediate wager to which it belonged, Eng- 
land or Russia: the former gained it. The English have 
little idea how everything they do and say is discussed 
by foreigners. They mark and remark the most trifling 
circumstances ; everything seems of consequence; even 
the dress is noted in the memory. Madame —— was 
the mise ad merveille,” or “ comme un ours ;” and while 
they are going in or out, walking or talking, just as they 
would if they were at home, they are little aware of the 
construction put upon every word and action, particularly 
in countries where they are not much known. The want 
of “risibility of the countenance and flexibility of the 
body” is the first thing that strikes; and it may bea 
question, whether the general acquirement of these agré- 
mens in society might not be useful, inasmuch as the first 
would increase our own happiness, and the last the con- 
tentment of our neighb like to be re- 
spected ; “ preferring one another” is a Christian prin- 
ciple; and there is a pleasure in the feeling of a well- 
regulated mind in showing deference to others, as well 
as receiving it one’s self; and if we do not pay it, we 
cannot expect to receive it. The outward attention and 
— paid by foreigners to women, and the inattention 
to her of our lords of the creation, is evident to the most 
unobserving. I could give many g¢xamples of my own 
experience of this ; but were I to mention them, it might 
be called vanity : however, one is vivid in my imagination. 
We were once in a hurry to get our passports, and, know- 
ing there is nothing like “making a page of your own 
age,” that is, doing your own business, Tao rst to the 
English, then to the Austrian ambassador's; my own 
“countryman” received me in dishabille—civilly, how 
ever, though hurried in his movements ; the passport was 
signed, the gentleman bowed and retired to his den, leav 
ing the lady to make her way out as she could. I then 


proceeded to the Austrian ambassador, and was shown 
into his room, where he was writing. I ought to have 
mentioned, the Englishman kept me waiting some time. 
Monsieur received me with the grace and politeness of 
his nation. When he found we were going to Italy, he 
inquired by what route, discussed the merits of them all, 
gave me much information, and, when the passport was 
ready, accompanied me to the head of the stairs, pre- 
sented it, and, with many good wishes for an eqns 
journey, and as many obeisances as if we had been at 
court, we parted. One was an unpl t business, the 
other an agreeable visit ; and manner made the difference. 
If it is true that action is three parts of speaking, manner 
must be three parts of diplomacy.—Lady Vavasour's 
Last Tour and First Work. 
CAST-IRON BUILDINGS. 

Buildings of cast-iron are daily increasing in England. 
As the walls will be hollow, it will be easy to warm the 
buildings by a single stove placed in the kitchen. A’ three- 
storey house, containing ten or twelve rooms, will not 
cost more than L.1100. Houses may be taken to pieces, 
and transported from one place to another, at an expense 
of not more than L.25.— From a newspaper. 

We entertain serious doubts as to the pespsiety of 

g cast-iron buildings as dwelling-houses ; the liability 
to attract lightning is not the least of the evils to be 
dreaded. ] 
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and vigour, Macbeth became superior to Duncan and | 
the partisans of his family. Macbeth had to avenge 
the wrongs of his wife. and to resent for himself th 
the throne would have been preferable to the right of 
may = in his title to the 
sceptre of his unhappy predecessor, he seems to have 
been studious to make up for it by a vigorous and 
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